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WOLSEY’S HALL AT THE TREASURY, 
WHITEHALL. 

It is not generally recognized that the northern 
block of the Treasury buildings, on the west side 
of Parliament Street, contains, under Barry’s 
classical mask, the shell of the banqueting hall of 
Wolsey’s Palace of Whitehall. It is, in fact, only 
in comparatively recent times that this building 
has entirely lost all traces of its early character. 
The older among us can well remember the decayed, 
time-blackened front, divided by stepped buttresses, 
Jooking singularly out of place between Soane’s 
Corinthian fagade on the one side, and the Ionic 

rtico of Melbourne House on the other. The 
incongruity struck me as a schoolboy, when one 
day official business took my father to the place ; 
and I recollect asking for an explanation of it, 
which failed to receive a satisfactory answer. But 
what perplexed me then was cleared up some years 
afterwards, when my burrowings in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine brought to my notice three views 


of the building, on the same page, representing it | 


as it was when first built, then after its first altera- 
tion, and, finally, as it appeared till Barry’s re- 
fashioning. (The reference is Gentleman’s Mag., 
vol. ixxxvi. ii. p. 489.) The earliest view repre- 
sents a hall with lofty Gothic windows, of the 
style of Wolsey’s day, divided with massive 


stepped buttresses, In the second view, the 
arches of the windows remain, but the tracery has 
been removed, the arches filled up, and two stories 
of modern sash windows inse in the wall. In 
the third view all trace of the window arches is 
|gone, and the buttresses are the only original 
| features left. Spared, as I have said, in Soane’s 
incomplete rebuilding of the Treasury, this vener- 
‘able memorial of one of the greatest statesmen 
that England ever gave birth to completely lost its 
individuality in Barry's remodelling of his pre- 
| decessor’s work. The walls, however, are still 
those of Wolsey’s hall; and if ever it is its fate to 
be demolished, this portion of the Treasury will 
doubtless surprise the contractor by disclosing 
masonry and cut-stone of the sixteenth century, 
where he looked for nothing earlier than the nine- 
| teenth ; and, like Virgil’s ploughman, 
Grandiaque effossis mirabitur ossa sepulchris. 

|Some fragments, indeed, may still be lurking 
unsuspected in out-of-the-way corners of the build- 
/ing. I used to catch sight of a Tudor window on 
| its flank as I passed from Downing Street under 
Kent's Treasury into the park ; indeed, I often 
/used to take that way on purpose to see it, but 
now I look for it in vain. ; 

Modern convenience wipes out one historic land- 
mark after another, and before long probably— 
and this is my apology for troubling you with this 

icati all memory of the great cardinal’s 
banqueting ball will have passed away, and the 
whole building will be regarded as Soane’s and 
Barry’s work. 

Practically obliterated as it has been for the 
last century and a half, Wolsey’s hall appears as a 
leading feature in the old views of Whitehall, such 
as those appended to Smith’s ‘ Westminster.’ We 
see it there as a lofty gabled building, rendered 
more conspicuous by the octangular turrets, 
crowned with leaden cupolas, which stood at each 
corner. By the end of the seventeenth century it 
had lost its original distinction, and was divided 
by floors into three stories, and cut up into apart- 
ments, which in Fisher’s plan, 1680, are assigned 
to the Dukes of Monmouth and Ormond. Ina 
view by Silvestre Scott, taken about the same 
time, looking south, above the low buildings of 
the ‘lilt Yard to the right, we see the north gable 
end of the hall, obtuse in shape and embattled, 
flanked by tall domed turrets, and crowned with a 
small square pinnacled turret. From an undated 

rint in the same collection, giving a view of 
hitehall from St. James’s Park, looking east- 
wards, in which the hall, with its four domical 


| turrets, is a very prominent object, we learn that 
| the tall traceried windows survived the conversion 
| of the interior into three stories of chambers, to 
| fall a sacrifice to the so-called march of improve- 


| ment in the next century. May I hope that some 
| of your readers, whose knowledge of Old West- 
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minster far exceeds any I can pretend to, may be 
able to supplement toese imperfect notes with 
facts and dates which will help to the recovery of 
the history of this long-overlooked survival of the 
Tudor age. Epmunp VxNABLES. 


THE BATTLE OF NASEBY. 
(See St 8, vi. 9,) 

I venture to assert that no good ity 
of the Battle of Naseby has yet been com o 
Carlyle’s ‘Cromwell,’ Gardiner’s ‘Grea: Civil ar,’ 
and Markham’s ‘Fairfax’ contain the best lists 
of references; but these are mostly contemporary. 
I have thrown together from my note-books the 
following list in a somewhat haphazard fashion, in 
the hope that it may form the nucleus of a biblio- 


Naseby, by Rev. Henry Lockinge. (London, 1830.) (Plan 
of battle and other engravings.) 

The Life of the Great Lord Fairfax, by Clements R. 
Markham, F.8.A. ein. 1870), chaps. xix. and xx. 
(With plan of battle and valuable list of authorities. ) 

Oliver Cromweli’s Letters and 8 hes, with e!ucida- 
tions by Thomas Carlyle, 5 vole. (London, 1871.) Vol. i. 
Letter xxix., Naseby, pp. 188-193; vol. v. Appendix, 
No. 8, pp. 176-8, 

History of Southwell, by W. Dickinson Rastall (1787), 


| pe, 430-2. 


graphy of the most momentous battle, with the ex- | 


ception of Hastings, ever fought on English soil. 


Three Letters, From the Right Honourable Sir Thomas 
Pairfax, Lieut, Gen. Cromwell and the Committee residing 
in the Army. (London, 1645.) Pamphlet. 

A True Relation of the Victory over the Kings Forces 
Sir Thomas Fairfax. (London, 1645.) 

phlet 

A Gees Victory obtained by Sir Thomas Fairfax, 
June the 14, 1645. (London, 1645.) Pamphlet, 

A Relation of the Victory obtained by Sr. Thomaz 
Fairfax Generall of the Parliaments Forces, over the 

orces, neer Harborough, on Saturday, June 14 
1645. . Daten to Alderman Wm. Gibbs, London, 1645.) 
et 

A More Particular and Exact Relation of the Victory 
obtained by the Parliaments Forces under the command 
of Sir Thomas Fairfax. (Two Letters written by G(eorge) 
B(ishop) and Colonel Okey, London, 1645.) Pamphlet. 

A More Exact and perfect Relation of the great 
Victory (By God's providence) obtained by the Parlia- 
ment Forces under command of Sir Tho. Fairfax in 
Naieby Field, on Saturday, 14 June 1645. (Letter from 
a Gentleman in Northampton, London, 1645.) Pamphlet. 

An Ordinance of the Lords and Commons Assembled 
in Parliament, for Thursday next to be a day of Thanks- 
giving within the Lines of Communication. And through- 
out the whole Kingdome the 27 of thie instant June, for 
the great Victory. Obtained against the Kings Forces, 
nere Knasb i Northamptonshire the fourteenth of 
this instant June...... Together with two exact Relations 
of the said Victory. (One from Cromwell and the other 
“from a oo Gentleman of publique imployment.” 
London, 1645.) Pamphlet. 

The Kings Cabinet Opened: or, certain Pacquets of 
Secret Letters and Papers, Written with the Kings own 
band, and taken in his Cabinet at Nasby Field, June 14, 
1645. Cone. 1645.) Pamphlet. 

Bridges’ ‘ History of Northamptonshire * (1791), vol. i. 


p. 574. 
eel Memorials of the English Affairs’ (1682), 
PP. 
rigg’s Rediviva” (1647), pp. 
of d 3 ord ed., 1751), 
vol, i, pp. 131-6. 


nay ty of the Rebellion, 3 vols. (1703), 
book ix. pp 

and = uities of Naseby, by Rev. John 
Mastin (Cambrides 92); second edition, with additions 


(London, 18 18 Historical Glecninge contain plan of battle.) 
Memorable Field of 


History of the Great Civil War, 1642-1649, by Saml. 
R. Gardiner, M.A., &c. (London, 1889.) Vol. ii., 1644-47, 
ch. xxxi., Naseby, PP- 196-218 (with plan of battle) ; 
also Appendix Note, “ On the strength and preliminary 
movements of the Armies at Naseby,” pp. 583- of 

cack Notes and Queries, vol. i. 138, 
224; vol. ii, 5, 869 (with plan of battle), 116; 
vol. iii, 27, 48, 56.9, 107-9, (engravings ngs) 

Lecture by ‘Major Whyte Melville on ‘The Battle of 
Naseby and the Crisis of the Civil War,’ delivered at 
Northampton and reported verbatim in Northampton 
Mercury, Jan, 22, 1862; reprinted with permission in 
Kettering Leader ‘April 95, May 2, 16, 23, June 20, 27, 
and July 4, 1890. 

A Visit to Naseby Field, by Rev. John Pickford, M.A, 
‘N. & Q,’ 5S. xii. 81. 

‘Oliver Cromwell asa S:idier,’ Temple Bar, Novem- 
ber, 1892, pp. 354-5. 

The Battle of Naseby, by A. H. W., Boy's Own Pa 
- 26, 1889 ; reprinted in Kettering Leader, Mare 

Cromwell's Charge at Naseby, ex. Gardiner’s ‘Great 
Civil War.’ Literary World, arch 29, 1889, pp. 284-5, 
and reprinted in Kettering Leader, May 10, 1 

The Battle of Naseby, by Lieut. W. G. ose English 
Historical Review, October, 1888. pp. 668-679. 

‘Country Corners,’ by Marianne Farningham, No. 5. 
Naseby. Christian World, May 29, 1884. 

Naseby Field, article in Daily News, May 29, 1890 ; 
reprinted in Northampton Herald, June 7, 1890. 

e Battle of Naseby. Article accompanying en- 
graving of Sir John Gilbert's picture ‘ Prince Rupert's 


nears 4 in the Journal, March 13, 1852, 
wa Day at N Field, by F. 8. W. Christian 
Spectator, April, ‘rt » pp. 213-18. 


The Great Civil War: How it began and ended in 
Northamptonshire, Told from contemporary sources by 
John T, Page. Part vi.-ix. The Hast London Maga- 
zine, October and November, 1893, pp. 299-307. 

Episodes of the Great Civil War, by John T. Page. 
II. Naseby. Hast End News, May 26 and June 3, 1894. 

Naseby, by John T. Page. Be Podrida (Kettering), 
October, 1888, vol. ii, No. 

1888, vol. ii., No. 24, pp. isa 


pp. 174-5; November, 
A Historical Mystery (Cromwell's Burial at Naseby). 
Chambers’s Journal, Feb. 23, 1856, pp. 114-5. 

A Pilgrimage to Naseby, vide Article on Cromwell 
and bis ndependents by W. T. Stead, Review of Reviews, 
July, 1891, pp. 69-73 (with plan of battle). 

ritish Battles on Land and Sea by James Grant 
(Cussell), - xlii., Naseby, pp. 236-241. 

Diary of the Marches < on ad by 

Richard Symonds. 
by the Camden Soe. pp 

Country (Cassell), Hil’ and Naseby, 
he Battle of Nase- 


tao County of Nerthomp- 


re pp. 134-9 (illustrations and ma 

wi mplough, pp. 55- 
Henson’ Concise r 
ton, Naseby, pp. 51-61. 
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ae e’s Topographical Library, Northampton, pp. 

Murray's Handbook of Northampton and Rutland 
(1878), PP: 175-7, 

oo istory of Northampton and Vicinity (1831), 
pp. 

*Holmby House, by Whyte Melville, chap, xxv., 
Naseby Field, pp. 210-223 (cheap edition). 

Pleasant Spots and Famous Places, by John Alfred 
Langford (1862), Naseby and its Fight, pp. 125-135. 

Historical Legends of Northamptonsbire, by Alfred 
T. Story (1883), pp. 143-149. 

a istory of Northamptonshire (1849), pp. 


King Charles at Naseby, by F. A. Tole (1882). 
Pamphlet. 

Oliver Cromwell, by Paxton Hood (1882), chap. x, 
The Battle of Naseby, pp. 197-208. 

Oliver Cromwell, by J. Allanson Picton (1882), chap. 
xi. Naseby, RP. 178-189. 

wry tory of the English Revolution (1846), 
pp. 273-6. 

Oliver Cromwell and the Protectorate, by Daniel Wil- 
son, F.8.A.Scot. (1848), chap. x. The Battle of Naseby, 
pp. 102-119. (Vignette of battle on title-page.) 

Banke’s ‘ Critical Review of the Life of Oliver Crom- 
well,’ fifth edition (1769), pp. 25-9. 


Constable’s Miscellany — Life “of Oliver Cromwell 
(2 vols., 1829), vol, i, pp. 209-17. (Engraving of battle 
on title-page. 


Letters and Literary Remains of Edward Fitzgerald, 
Ed. by Wm. Aldis Wright. 3 vols, (London, 1889.) 
References to Naseby mainly respecting an idea of Fitz- 
gerald’s and Carlyle’s as to setting up a memorial on the 
battle-field, vol. i. pp. 62, 74-76, 100, 103-110, 119, 152, 
164, 236-8, 333-4, 336, 339, 356, 358-60, 364, 

Life and Correspondence of Dr, Arnold, by Dean Stan- 
ley (twelfth edition, 1881), vol. ii. pp. 267, 275, 280. 

Rupert of the Rhine, by Lord Rouald Gower (London, 
1890), pp. 87-92. 

Green’s Short History of the English People (1893), 
vol. iii, pp. 1171-3 (plan of battle, p. 1172). 

Kelly’s Directory of Nortbamptonshire, &c, (1590), 
Naseby, p. 427. 

Warburton’s Memoirs of Prince Rupert, vol. iii. pp. 
99-112 (plan of battle). 

Life of Oliver Cromwell, by F. W. Cornish (London, 
1882), pp. 99-105 (small plan of battle), 

The Parliamentary Generals of the Great Civil War, 
a Major Walford, R.A. (London, 1886), pp. 127-137 

map). 
Jollins’s County Geographies— Northampton, by W. G. 
Fretton, pp. 28-9 (engraving of Naseby Obelisk). 
Oliver Cromwell, by Frederic pre m, chap. v., 


pp. 90-4. 
Joun T. Pace. 
5, Capel Terrace, Southend-on-Sea. 


The descriptive details given in Whyte-Mel- 
ville’s ‘ Holmby House’ are grapbic and might 
not-be beneath Mr. Parwe’s consideration. By 
the way, is this story historically correct ? 

OC. E. 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 
Tse Heart or Hamuer’'s Mystery §. 
i. 369).—I stated 1 had psychological evidence to 
justify my bypothesis that ‘Hamlet’ was directly 


the result of the inspiration of bereavement. I 
will now as succinctly as possible produce the 
evidence. First I notice that during the closing 
years of his father’s life Shakespeare lived in his 
native town. Even so careful and so circumstantial 
a biographer as the late J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps 
had no doubt that after the purchase of New Place 
in 1597 Shakespeare permanently fixed it as his 
home. I quote from his invaluable ‘ Outlines ’:— 

“ However limited may have been the character of 
the poet’s visits to his native town, there is no doubt 
that New Place was henceforth to be accepted as his 
established residence. Early in the following year, on 
Feb. 4, 1598, corn being then at an unprecedented and 
almost famine price at Stratford-on-Avon, he is returned 
as the holder of ten quarters in the Chapel Street Ward, 
that in which the newly acquired property was situated, 
and in none of the indentures is he described as a 
doner, but always as Wm. Shakespeare, of Stratford-on- 
Avon, in the county of Warwick, gentleman,” 


Shakespeare would thus be brought into 
sonal, every-day communion with his father the 
latter, a shrewd man of business and versed in the 
science of agriculture, could offer approved prac- 
tical counsel, not only on the purchase of 
on which at this time the son was eagerly bent, but 
on the after stocking and cultivation. So not 
alone at his father’s demise would he lose his best 
friend, but his trustiest adviser ; this would create 
a void in his life such as he had not before 
experienced, and this would lead me to ascribe the 
detailed knowledge of and 
the sombre character of this play to the funeral 
rites and mourning duties which were the peculiar 
experience of Shakespeare at this time. 

urning to ‘ Hamlet,’ we find it permeated with 
the sentiment of lamentation ; it is infected with 
the odour of death. The conventional speech, the 
well-meant comfort, the weary reflections on the 
universality of death and the absurdity of excessive 
grieving, uttered constantly adown the ages, echoed 
and re-echoed in every elegy, lament, and 
epitaph, are perfectly expressed in the truly 
‘ Tragicall Historie of Hamlet.’ 

How weary, stale, flat and unprofitable 
Seem to me all the uses of this world! 

and again in the prose commencing, “‘I have of 
late——” (II. ii. 291) we have genuine pieces of 
autobiography, and when Shakespeare worded them 
he was actually describing his own mind's condition. 
Every modern editor, every Shakespearian chrono- 
logist has borne unconscious evidence to this fact. 
In ‘ Hamlet,’ Shakespeare makes us cognizant of 
startling transitions. He had bidden farewell to his 
season of pleasant comedy, with its cheerful hamour 
its quaint wit, its bright optimism, its delightful 
situations, its gentle characters ; his soul was in 
eclipse, some dark body shadowed it, and the transit 
was never more correctly chronicled than in the 
above- noted passages. 


Students have noted the storm and stress of this 
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period, they tell of the obscuration of bis faith and 
the overthrow of the moral equilibrium, they 
notice that ‘ Hamlet’ succeeded such bright comedies 
as ‘ All’s Well,’ ‘Twelfth Night,’ and ‘As You 
Like It’ (see Mr. Furnivall’s ‘Trial Table’); but 
they have not satisfied us as to the cause, they 
cannot tell the why and wherefore of these changes. 
I point to this deathly visitation, and mark that 
a like cause has produced similar effects in Tenny- 
sop, Rossetti, and -a host of other poets, both 
ancient and modern. 

Though all Shakespeare’s eariier tragic plays are 
crowded with murders and “exits,” we feel he 
uses death only in the conventional way of writers. 
From ‘Hamlet,’ through the dark tragedies hegrasps 
its awful reality. It was part of the design of this 

lay to delineate the relentless grievings, the mind 

arrowings, and the melancholy forebodings which 
the Angel of Death engenders in our souls. He 
who perceived the play of every passion and 
emotion, taught this time by bitter experience, 
studied in his own heart the familiar movements 
of grief, and mirrored them so that those in 
mourning catch in his glass the express image of 
their souls. 

So far back as 1709 Rowe showed that the 
motive of ‘Hamlet’ was identical with that of 
Sophocles in the ‘ Electra,’ while commentators are 
almost unanimous that ‘ Hamlet’ is more closely 
associated with its author than any of his other 
works. This is best expressed by the anonymous 
writer quoted by Mrs. Jameson in her * Charac- 
teristics ’:— 

“TI believe that, of every other character, either in 
tragic or epic try, the story makes part of the con- 
ception ; but of Hamlet the deep and permanent interest 
is the conception of himself. is seems to belong not 
to the character being more perfectly drawn, but to 
there being a more intense conception of individual 
humen life than perhaps in any other human composition. 
Here is a being with springs of thought, and feeling, and 
action, deeper than we can rearch. Theee springs rise 
from an unknown depth, and in that depth there seems 
to be a oneness of being, which we cannot distinctly 
behold, but which we believe to be there.” 


These conclusions, vaguely apprehended by 
many writers, but insufficiently vouched for by 
actual evidence, may now be substantiated if I 
have succeeded in establishing a nexus between 
and his creator. W. A. Henperson. 

in. 


‘Kine Henry V.,,’ IV. i. 261.— 
O ceremonie, show me but thy worth. 
What? is thy Soule of Odoration ? 
First Folio, 
O ceremony, show me but thy worth ! 
What is thy soul of adoration? 
The emendation of this passage seems so very easy 
that I shall be surprised if I do not hear that, 


Globe. 


unknown to myself, I have been anticipated 
aan ad 


O ceremony, show me but thy worth ! 

What is thy soul, O adoration ? 
In the second line, as it stands in the Folio, we 
have an instance of mishearing of the copy. 
two lines resemble a paralleliem in Hebrew poetry, 
the second repeating the thought of the first but 
varying the terms through which the thought is 
conveyed. Shakespeare often means by the “soul” 
of a thing its inner or essential wortb, or that 
which gives value to the outward form. Thus, 
when Troilus witnesses the compromising meeting 
of Cressid with Diomed, he exclaims :— 

If beauty have a soul, this is not she. 

*T. and C.,’ V. ii, 138, 

The Duke says to Isabella :-— 

“The band that hath made you fair hath made you 
good ; the goodness that is cheap in beauty makes beauty 
brief in goodness; but grace, being the soul of your 
complexion, shal! keep the body of it for ever fair.” — 
*M., for M.,’ ILL, i. 

So here, “‘ What is thy soul, O adoration ?” meane, 
What inner worth or significance is there in the 
outward homage which | receive 7— 

What drink’st thou oft, instead of homage sweet, 


But poison'd flattery ? 
R. M. Spence, M.A. 
Manse of Arbuthnott. 


‘Measure ror Measvurg,’ ITI, ii. 287.— 
How may likeness made in crimes. 
No explanation of this has been offered that can 
be considered satisfactory, and the numerous 
emendations that have been proposed show that 
most readers feel the text to be corrupt. If 
Malone’s conjecture that made should read wade 
is accepted, we get, under the figure of anglers 
wading and drawing fish to land with fine tackle, 
a description of those who, through wily and un- 
scrupulous practices on the world, secure some 
substantial profit to themselves. Taking this 
reading of Malone’s to be correct so far as it goes, 
it seems to be worth consideration whether the 
whole line may not have read :— 
How many likewise wade in crimes, 
Making practice on the times, &c, 

From particular reference to Angelo in |. 18, the 
duke naturally passes through the reflection, ““O 
what may man within him hide,’ to the thought 
of the many who do likewise. G. Jotcey. 


Tae Stars anv Srripes.—The evolution of a 
national fleg is invariably an interesting study ; 
and next to that of onr own country there is none 
which appeals more directly to us than the flag of 
the United States of America. Some particulars 
of the origin of the ‘‘ Stars and Stripes ” which have 
been recently published in the New York Herald, 
and to which reference was made in the Morning, 
July 24, will therefore be deemed worthy of being 
recorded in ‘ N. & Q.’ 
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The first and earliest instance of the stripes 
being used was on a banner presented to the Phila- 
delphia Troop of Light Horse in 1774-75, by 
Capt. Abraham Markoe. Some uncertainty exists 
as to what flag, if any were carried, the American 
soldiers fought under at Bunker’s Hill; but that dis- 
played by Putnam on Prospect Hill, in July, 1775, 
was red, with “Qui transtulit sustinet” on one 
side and “‘ An appeal to Heaven” on the other. 
The first armed vessels commissioned by Washing- 
ton sailed under “‘a white flag with a green pine 
tree,” this being the flag previously adopted by 
the Provincial Congress of Massachusetts for the 
cruisers of that colony. The colours of the stripes 
were probably suggested by blending the red flag 
of the army and the white flag of the navy. The 
“evolution” on the ‘‘ stars” is supposed to have 
originated as follows, The cuts displayed at the 
head of many newspapers of the time represented 
a snake divided into thirteen parts, each bearing 
the abbreviation of a colony, with the motto, 
“Join or die.” Then came the famous flag dis- 
played by Commodore Hopkins, representing the 
rattlesnake having thirteen rattles, with the motto, 
“Don’t tread on me.” This rattlesnake coiled 
up in a circle gradually gave way to thirteen stars, 
arranged alsoinacircle. At last Congress resolved, 
on June 14, 1777, “ that the flag of the thirteen 
United States be thirteen stripes alternately red 
and white ; that the union be thirteen stars, white 
in a blue field, representing a new constellation.” 
Hence the “‘ Stars and Stripes.” ©. P. Have. 


[See 7 8, vi. $28, 494.] 


Curonocram.—The following is a chronogram 
for the year 1656, from a little book entitled 
“Some sober Inspections made into the Carriage 
and Consults of the late Long- Parliament, whereby 
occasion is taken to speake of Parliaments in former 
Times, and of Magna Charta, with some Reflexes 
upon Government in general,” London, 1656: 
**GLoria Honorgu Deo exXCVLorVM In sexCVLa 
sVoto.”* It is stated the chronogram will Jast to 
the year 1920. C. L. F. 

[This chronogram, in slightly different forms, is found 
in various editions of James Howel'’s ‘The Parly of 
Beasts’ and ‘Ho-elianw.’ See Mr. Hilton's ‘Chrono- 
grams,’ p. 10.) 


Fotk-Lore or Suetts.—The following fragment 
of shell-lore occurs in Kobl’s ‘ Reisen in Diinemark,’ 
1846, vol. ii. p. 116. Speaking of the fine concho- 
logical collection of the then King of Denmark, the 
writer observes :— 

“A, to me, very remarkable and rare shell, which I 
saw here, was an exanple of the Techanko-shell ; against 
all ordinary rules of nature, it was twisted to the left 
and not to the right. When certain Indian peoples find 
euch a left-whorled Techanko-shell they reverence it as 


* “Gloria Honor que Deo sexculorum in secula 


something holy, and carry it into their temple. In 
Europe, an almost similar idolatry of snails wound 
towards the sinister-side was formerly indulged in. Col- 
lectors paid a hundred, and a hundred and fifty, pounds 
sterling for examples of many hological speci 
twisting tothe left. At present this fashion has somewhat 
declined, perhaps as a result of our geological researches, 
which have caused us to discover that here and there in 
the earth there are whole deposits of many million of 
shells turned towards the left.” 


It is to be regretted that the author does not 
name the Indian peoples who venerate such shells 
more explicitly, nor explain the significance they 
bear to their fortunate discoverers. As a general 
rule turning to the right, or sun-wise, is esteemed 
lucky in Europe and Asia, therefore it is interest- 
ing to find that the opposite course is occasionally 
held in favour. WG 


Satmon ror Servants.—There is a common 
belief, not, I think, entirely borne out by facts, that 
it was formerly the custom in and about Carlisle 
for servants on taking new places to stipulate that 
the master should not require them to eat salmon 
more than twice a week. I find in ‘Les Délices 
des Pays-Bar,’ edit. 1785, tome iv. p. 313, Dort or 
Dordrecht, the following information bearing upon 
the question :— 

**Cette ville est si abondante en poissons, et sur-tout 
en saumons, que l'an 1620, depuis le 15 d’Avril jusqu’au 
dernier Février de l'année suivante, on a vendu jusqu’s 
8920 saumons. On débite que les servantes entrant en 
ce temps-la en service, obligérent leurs Maftresses 4 ne 
leur en donner que deux fois par semaine; mais je crois 
qu’a présent elles ne prescrivent plus ces conditions.” 


Can the belief as to Carlisle have had its origin 
in a temporary glut of salmon similar to that which 
took place at Dort ? Abert HarTsHoRNE. 


Quaint Custom 1x Dorset.—The following, 
which I clip from the Echo of Feb. 6, seems to 
deserve a niche in ‘ N. & Q.’:— 

“For centuries past only members of the ‘ Ancient 
Company of Marblers or Stonecutters inhabiting within 
the town of Corfe Castle, in the island of Purbeck,’ and 
sons of members duly bound as apprentices, have been 
allowed to quarry stone or marble in Purbeck. Every 
Shrove Tuesday the company holds its annual meeting 
for ‘the enrolment of apprentices, the registration of 
members’ marriages, and the discussion of questions 
affecting the company’s rights and privileges,’ Yesterday 
the meeting was beld as usual. The proceedings were 
strictly private, but it is generally understood that the 
apprentices, ‘upon being accepted into the company 
have to pay to the wardens 6s. 8d., a loaf, and two pots 
of beer,’ while every member who has married during the 
year has to pay 12d.to the wardens. To preserve a 
right-of-way over the lands of Rempstone Manor, 
Dorset, a football and a pound of pepper are carried 
every year on Shrove Tuesday by the way in question to 
a certain house and deposited there,” 


Cuas. Jas. 
Homer AnD THE Ecypt1an TuEses.—The word 
“ Egypt ” or ‘* Egyptian” is not to be found in the 
‘Iliad,’ excepting in one place, the famous passage 
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in the ninth book in which Achilles refuses the 
offer of Agamemnon, aud declares that he would 
refuse it if it were ten or twenty times as great. 
According to our copies, he strengthens this by 
adding that not if everything were offered that 
came into Orchomenos, or even into the Egyptian 
Thebes, which contained great store of treasure, 
and bad a hundred gates, out of each of which issued 
two hundred men with horses and chariots (Cow- 
per does the multiplication, and renders, “Whence 
twenty thousand chariots rush to war”), would he 
consent to the proposals. Achilles, however, was 
much more celebrated for his swiftness of foot 
than for his knowledge of geography; and one 
cannot help feeling that the passage is an inter- 
polation by a later hand. F. A. Paley points out, in 
doco, how much more naturally v. 385 would follow 
immediately after v. 380, suggesting that the four 
lines between are a subsequent addition. Besides 
the fact already mentioned, that neither “ Egypt” 
nor “ Egyptian” occurs elsewhere in the ‘ Iliad,’ 
it seems strange that the poet should pass at a 
jump from Orchomenos, in Beeotia, to the Egyptian 
hebes. Is it possible that the Grecian Thebes is 
meant, and that the interpolation begins at v. 382? 
Perbaps it may be of interest to add a remark 
on two Eoglish translations of the passage. Pope 
inserts a line (probably on the same principle as 
the well-known one, *‘A wit's a feather and a 
chief’s a rod,” in the ‘Essay on Man’) to which 
nothing corresponds in the original, ‘‘ That spreads 
her conquests [those of the Egyptian Thebes] o’er 
a thousand states.” Chapman, on the other band, 
amplifies (though in a more permissible way) the 
expression about Orchomenos, “to which men 
bring their wealth for strength”’—the idea evi- 
dently being that it was deposited there as a safety 
. Bat a modern copy I have seen absurdly 
substitutes “‘ health” for ‘‘ wealth.” Sir E. Bun- 
bury says that the exaggerated rumours of the 
wealth and grandeur of the Egyptian Thebes “are 
a sufficient proof that the Greeks in the time of 
Homer had intercourse, more or less direct, with 
Egypt, as we shall find more clearly shown in the 
* Odyssey.’”” Bat it is scarcely open to doubt that 
the Homer of the ‘ Odyssey’ lived at a later date 
than the Homer of the ‘Iliad.’ W. T. Lynx, 
Blackheath. 


Teynrson: Kinestery: Dickens. —A corre- 
spondent of the Atheneum writes :— 

“In ‘A List of Papists and Recusants in the Shires of 
England, 1587," there appears, in Cornwall, one ‘ Mr. 
Tennyson ’ (Lansdowne MSS., British Museum), In the 
parish register of Newington, Oxfordshire, on the same 
page, in the same year, 1758, appear the names of a 
* Kingsley ' and of a ‘ Dickens,’”’ 

J. C. F. 


Westsourne Green Maynor Hovss. (See 
ante, p. 41.)—in the above article, omit in fourth 
paragraph the words “ bad—if I rightly appre- 


hend—become copyhold, and”; also the words 
“of Fulham”; and for “son, Sir John Neeld” 
read “ brother, Sir John Neeld.” And in eighth 
paragraph, after words “ Then, crossing the canal,” 
read, as parenthesis, “ and passing ‘ Bridge House,’ 
scarcely twenty yards from the water edge, and 
inhabited by John White, an architect, the owner 
of land here, and, I think, of the house once 
tenanted by Mrs. Siddons.” W. L. Rurron. 
27, Elgin Avenue, Westbourne Green (now Park). 


“Tar I me.”—The follow- 
ing paragraph from the Isle of Wight Express 
seems worth being preserved in * N. & Q.’:— 

“ Although the song ‘The girl I left bebind me’ is 
so well known, its authorship is obscure. No one can 
tell who wrote either the words or the music. In this 
respect it is like a good many songs, notably the old 
ballad of ‘The Bailiff's Daughter of Islington.’ The 
song, ‘The girl I left behind me,’ bas been the soldiers’ 
and sailors’ loth-to-leave for nearly « century, and it has 
been so long played on men-of-war as they weigh anchor, 
and by the bands of regiments as they quit towns where 
they have been quartered, that its omission would be 
regarded as a slight upon the fair sex. The song is 
doubtless of Irish origin, Chappell, however, puts in an 
English c'aim to the air, though be admits it may be 
Irisb. This authority thinks that it was probably written 
about 1758, when there were encumpments along the 
coast where many tunes of this sort originated, Bunting 
supports the Irish theory. He says the air was taken 
down from an Irish harper, named O'Neil, in 1800, the 
author and date being unknown. The song has been 
found in a manuscript dated 1770, but its true origin is 
veiled in obscurity,” 

E. W. 


Carist1an Names.—“ Veivea Lucretia” is re- 
corded in the Eastern Daily Press as the same of 
a woman aged thirty-two. Wa. Vincent. 

Belle Vue Rise, Norwich. 


Brayixe oF Asses.—In various parts of the 
country the braying of asses is usually regarded as 
indicative of rain, hence the Rutlandshire couplet : 

Hark ! I hear the asses bray, 

We shall have some rain to-day. 
Here, however, in Suffolk, when an ass brays, 
the usual remark is, ‘‘ Another good Irishman is 
dead.” F. C. Binxseck Terry. 


Palgrave, 


Horw Farr, Cuariton. (See 6 S. vii. 329 ; 
viii, 19.)—It may be pardonable to refer to an 
exhaustive article on this subject in vol. ii. of ‘ The 
Kentish Note Book,’ p. 138, recently published, 
where it is contended that the fair had its origin 
in some form of horn tenure, Any criticisms on 
the points raised there would be welcomed by the 
writer. AYEARR. 


Heapacse.—I lately heard a Norfolk man, in 
speaking of one of the most noted clergymen in 
East Anglia, say that “‘ he was of no more use than 
a headache.” I have never heard the expression 
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before, but I am told on inquiry that it is not 
uncommon. Pav. Brervey. 


Querits, 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Dovetas JeRRowD.—Can any reader tell me 
whether the following work was ever published ? 
I have copied the particulars from the Mirror of 
the Stage for Jan. 26, 1824 :— 

“In the course of next week will be published by 
J. Duncombe, 19, Little Queen Street, ‘ The Seven Ages,’ 
a Dramatic Sketch, by Douglas William Jerrold. To 
which is affixed an Essay on ‘The Pleasures of Minor 
Authorship,’ by Peter.” 

Watter JerRocp. 

National Liberal Club, Whitehall Place, 8.W. 


Joun Owen, Latin EpicRAMMATIST, BORN 
1560, Digep 1622.—Can any of the contributors 
to ‘N. & Q.’ kindly inform me where this author 
was born, and where he died and was buried ? 
He is stated to have been educated at Winchester 
and Oxford, and the first two editions of his Latin 
epigrams were published in 1606. Lowndes 
enumerates many editions of this popular work, 
of which I have a Spanish translation by Don 
Francisco de la Torre, dedicated to the English 
ambassador, Sejior Don Guillermo Godolphin, 
published at Madrid in 1674. An edition appears 
to have been published at Paris, 1794, in 2 vols. 
18mo. Jobn Owen, it is stated, was head master 
of the Free School at Warwick ; but I do not find 
any information as to whether he was a native of 
Wales or England. Hosert Smita. 

Bournemouth. 


Lake Famity. (See 8" S. ii. 306, 375.)—Mar- 
garet Read, daughter of Col. Edmund Read, of 
Wickford, Essex, married John Lake. She came 
to America in 1645, bringing her two daughters, 
Hannah and Martha. She accompanied Governor 
John Winthrop, of Connecticut, who had married 
her sister Elizabeth for his second wife. John 
Lake never came to America, and died, 1667, in 
England. Who was he; and of what family of 
Lakes? It has been thought possibly of one 
Thomas, of Queen Elizabeth's time, and servant ; 
yet the Visitation of Essex, 1634, does not make 
this clear. Tradition from Margaret Read Lake 
says he was of the Normanston branch, and, 
through the Cailleys, descended from the right 
line of Charlemagne. Can any one throw light on 
this point ? K. 8. McCarrny. 

Wilkes Barre, Pa., U.S, 


PLACE-NAMES ENDING IN “ -son.”—Can you cite 


Stenson, hamlet, par. Barrow on Trent, co. Derby ; 
Ingson, co. Devon; Glason, co. Lanc.; Milson, 
Salop ; Matson, co. Gloucester? Is son=/ilius in 
these ; or is it in any a corruption of -ston ? 
T. Witson. 
American War or any 
correspondent tell me the Christian name of Bene- 
dict Arnold’s second wife; and where I can find 
the words and setting of ‘ Yankee Doodle Dandy,’ 
contemporary with the siege of Boston, during 
which the air was a favourite with the British 
bands ? A. E. W. 


Tsomas Carzy.—In ‘N. & Q.,’ 8" S. iii. 75, 
Lavy Russktt, after stating that Margaret Smith 
married Thomas Carey, son of the Earl of Mon- 
mouth, added, “ He was one of the king’s [Charles 
I.] most attached servants, and died, it was said, 
of grief at bis master’s death.” Will Lapy 
kindly give her authority for the latter statement ? 
The Hon. Thos. Carey, the second son of Robert, 
Earl of Monmouth, must have died in or about 
1635, and, of course, the king was not executed 
till 1649. The widow married, as her second 
husband, Sir Edward Herbert, the Attorney 
General. The Smiths, Careys, Herberts, &c., 
lived at Peterborough House, Fulham. Sir Ed- 
ward Herbert’s name is brought into the rating 
in April, 1644, so that he must have been married 
to the Lady Margaret before that date. So far as 
I can trace, Sir Edward Herbert never returned 
to Fulham after the king’s execution, for his name 
does not appear later in the rate books. He died 
in Paris in December, 1657. In 1653 his name is 
found as of Parson’s Greeo, Fulham, in the lists 
of the loyalists whose estates were ordered to be 
sold. I have reason to believe, however, that 
Dame Margaret was allowed to continue in her 
home at Peterborough House. Any information 
on this point would be most welcome. 

Onas. J. Fret. 
49, Edith Road, West Kensington. 


Noyape, or killing by drowning, as practised by 
Jean-Baptiste Carrier during 1793 and 1794 at 
Nantes on the River Loire in France. The word 
Noyade is mentioned in the ‘ Century Dictionary,’ 
and also in ‘Chambers’s Encyclopsedia,’ under the 
article ‘‘ Carrier, J.-B.” (1888). I should be very 
grateful for the kind favour of references to pub- 
lications and old prints in English and in French 
on this subject of the Nantes Noyades. 
J. M.R.C.S. 

30, Sussex Square, Brighton. 


Miss James, or Bata.—Information as to the 
parentage and life of this lady will much oblige, 
She was on terms of intimate friendship with Miss 
Mitford, Lord Lytton, Savage Landor, and other 
literary people, and was herself the author of a 


any other place-names ending in -son besides 


story called ‘Jenny Spinner.’ Does any of her 
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correspondence with Miss Mitford exist ; and are 
any of her friends living ? G. W. Mituer. 
hite House, Chislehurst, 


Porrraits or Miss Ferrizr.—Will any reader 
of ‘N. & Q.’ kindly send me, at the address given 
below, some information about the existence or 
whereabouts of any portrait or portraits of Miss 
Ferrier? R. Jonnson. 

Llandaff House, Cambridge. 


Parsons’s ‘ Curistian Direcrory.’—Ina book 
called ‘The Secret Policy of the English Society 
of Jesus’ I find these words :— 


“ Now unless you will urge the Law of Prescription, in 
that the ignorant Part of the world have for about a 
Century, ascrib’d this work to Father Parsons, I 
must make bold to return it to the right owner, whom 
I mention’d not ~~ ago. My Presumptions to make 
Gaspar Loartes, an Italian, the true Author, are very 
capable to determine any man’s Judgment in this affair. 
In the first place 1 have met with an old English Trans- 
lation of it, from the Italian original, long before Father 
Parsons laid his Hands upon it. Again I found a Second 
Edition in English by Father Parsons himself; in both 
which Editions, Gaspar Loartes is acknowledged to be 
Author; and at these Times, it had the name of the 
‘ Christian Exercise.’ At length some Zealots of your 
Society (if not Father Parsons himself) publish’d it in 
his name, with the Stile a little open’d, and » Discourse 
concerning God’s Existence and Truths of Christianity 
by way of Introduction, prefix’d unto it : and this is all 
the Grounds which has drawn some into a mistake con- 
cerning the Author. I am not alone in these Observa- 
tions: The Clergy above one Hundred Years ago, repre- 
sented you as Plagiaries upon this same Account: as I 
find them recorded in several Memoirs and Letters. Also 
Dr. Wood, a diligent and very impartial Writer, will not 
= any credit of being a 

ector an en's 
Pp. 129, 130. —— 


Dodd, the writer of the above book, was a bitter 
antagonist of the Jesuits, and I should be glad to 
know whether his statement as to the authorship 
of the ‘Christian Directory’ can be corroborated 
from other sources. J. J. H. 


Source or Quotation Wantep.—Can any one 

inform us where the following lines occur 1— 

How rev'rend is the face of this tall pile, 

Whose ancient pillars rear their marble heads 

To bear aloft its arch’d and ponderous roof, 

By its own weight made steadfast and immovable, 

Looking tranquillity ! Ic strikes an awe 

And terror on my aching sight. The Tombs 

And monumental! caves of death look cold, 

And shoot a chillness to my trembling heart ! 

Give me thy hand, and let me hear thy voice ; 

Nay, quickly speak to me, and let me hoe 

Thy voice—mine own affrights me with its echoes. 


N. M. & A. 


Taz Basque Peorre.—In or about the year 
1854 I read a book, then quite new, giving an 
account of travels in Western France, in which 
there were some details regarding the daily life of 
the Basque people, which I am anxious to refer to. 


Among other things, it is said that the peasants all 
use coat-armour. Their shields are carved over 
their doorways. I cannot call to mind the name 
of the author or the title of the volume. Oan any 
one help me? K. P. D. E. 


Lives ox Bisnor Corenso.—Can any of 
correspondents tell me where I can find these lines 
on Bishop Colenso ?— 

To own that I am in the dark 
Because I 've doubts "bout Noah's Ark, 
And then to have to tell all men so, 
Is not the course for Yours, 
CoLENsoO. 
There were more of them, but I cannot now 
recollect them. Wm. Granam F, Picort. 
Abington Pigotts. 


* or “ WALLYBAROUT.” 
—What Northumbrian name is hidden under these 
forms, used by the Scotch historian Leslie? He 
makes it a town near which the Earl of Angus 
encamped in 1461, before relieving a number of 
Frenchmen in Alnwick. W. Mz. 


Awrnony Horwneck, D.D., 1641-1696.—Is there 
any engraved portrait in existence of this divine, 
who is said to have been “a man of great piety and 
profound learning”; and was he author of a number 
of treatises and theological works? He was edu- 
cated at Queen’s College, Oxford, Vicar of All 
Saints’ in Oxford, and Prebendary of Westminster. 
He is, I believe, buried in either the Abbey or the 
Cloisters, and, according to an old guide-book to 
the Abbey and its monumental inscriptions, the 
following verses, in Hebrew, from the Psalms, were 
cut upon his gravestone :— 

All my bones shall say, 
Lord, who is like unto thee ? 

Is this epitaph still in existence? I am trusting 
to a very distant memory, not having seen the 
guide-book since my boyhood. 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Master Masow oF tHe any 
one tell me the name of, or give any information 
about, the master stonemason employed on the 
Pantheon in Oxford Street, London, circa 1772? He 
lived on the south side of Parliament Stairs, West- 
minster, and his stoneyard abutted on the Thames 
on the weet, W. B. Tuomas. 

Heaton. 


Scotan.—I give the following translation from 
an old Welsh history in order to make an inquiry : 

“ After this the Welsh chieftains submitted to the 
King of England {Edward I.), and he received them to 
his favour without punishing any; and he gave to the 
heirs of the rebels the inheritance: which they had lost. 
But lest his temperance in this matter should occasion 
another rebellion, he assured them that he would utterly 
destroy their nation if they attempted to oppose his 
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authority again, The most famous of the Welsh noble- 
men were retained in different casties in England whilst 
the King was carrying on the war in Scotland. Some of 
them were retained in the Tower of London, and they 
sent for old Welsh writings in order that they might 
amuse their minds in their captivity by reading; and so 
the Tower of London became in time the chief storehouse 
of Welsh lore. This valuable collection was afterwards 
burned by one Scolan, who is known to the world only as 
the author of this scandalous act, which caused so great 
loss to the Welsh.” 

Is-there anything known of this Scolan? Did 
he hold any office? What was the motive which 
actuated him in this infamous act ? 
Jno. 


Sr. Facay’s, near Luanparr.—Any informa- 
tion as to the origin or early history of the above 
village, or any tradition, &c., connecting it in any 
way with the St. Fagan who is supposed to have 
assisted in introducing the Christian religion into 
the British islands in the second century, will be 
thankfully received. Also any hints, with a view 
to future research, in the above direction. 

C. S&S. F. F. 

Sranuorpe anp TsornnacH.—I have a book- 
gm dexter, Stanhope; sinister, Arg., two annu- 

ets interlaced between three cross formée gules 
(apparently Thornhagh). What marriage is here 
commemorated 
OC. E. 

Gotp Rine.—The following is from the Archeo- 
logical Journal, vol. ii., 1846 :— 

“Mr. Hodgkinson, of East Acton, sent, for the inspec- 
tion of the Committee [of the Archzological Society } 
a gold ring, engraved both in the interior and exterior 
with cabalistic characters; date about the middle of the 
fourteenth century. It was discovered in a creek of the 
Thames in the parish of Fulham.” 

Can any one say where this ring may now be seen, 


or add aught to the above? 
Cuas. Jas. 


Roger Mortimer, Painter. — Wanted, the 
dates of his birth and death. Redgrave and the 
‘Dictionary of National Biography,’ in their 
accounts of his more famous nephew, John 
Hamilton Mortimer, agree that he ‘‘ was a painter 
of some ability”; and Chalmers is no less laudatory, 
styling him ‘“‘an itinerant painter of merit much 
above mediocrity.” Critics may judge for them- 
selves if they wish. He decorated St. Clement's 
Cburch in this town. In the words of ‘The 
Hastings Guide,’ 1797, “In this church is likewise 
a very neat altar-piece by Mortimer.” It had 
“the heavenly regions” on the ceiling; Faith, 
Hope, Charity, below; and Moses and Aaron with 
the Ten Commandments. All these works of art 
have gone from the church years ago; but Moses 
and Aaron still survive. They may be seen, life 
size, and Aaron especially very like, in the en- 
trance hall of the Literary Institution, in George 

Epwarp H, M.A. 


Beplies. 


FULHAM POTTERY AND THE DWIGHT AND 
WHITE FAMILIES. 


v. 507.) 


I believe I am correct in stating that no pedi- 
gree of the Dwights has hitherto appeared in 
print, and the article in the ‘D. N. B.’ is genea- 
logically meagre. I am, therefore, glad of the 
opportunity of placing here on record such infor- 
mation upon the subject as I possess. 

William Dwight, citizen and tallowchandler of 
London, was buried at St. Peter’s, Cornhill, 
April 18, 1637, seized of freehold lands at Wemb- 
ley and Aperton, in Harrow-on-the-Hill. From 
his will (P.C.C., 83 Goare) it appears that be had 
a kinsman Philip Dwight, and as Philip was 
afterwards a name in the Fulham family, it is 
possible that the citizen was a collateral ancestor 
of the potter. To come to more certain facts, 
however, Joane Dwight, of St. Peter le Bailey, 
Oxford, widow, by will dated Oct. 22, 1677 
(proved June 17, 1680, P.C.C., 77 Bath), desires 
sepulture beside her relatives in Ifley Church, gives 
legacies to brothers and cousins named Evans, and 
“to my daughter-in-law Joane Goeth 10s. to buy 
her a ring.” This bequest proves testatrix to have 
been either mother or stepmother to the potter, 
as we shall presently see. 

John Dwight, of the City of Chester, was on 
June 29, 1661, appointed secretary to Bishop 
Bryan Walton (and so continued to his successors 
Bishops Ferne, Hall, and Wilkins). Dec. 17 fol- 
lowing he became B.C.L. of Christ Church, Ox- 
ford. There is nothing in the ‘ Alumni’ to tell us 
whether he was ever an undergraduate or held 
any winor degrees ; but possibly “ the late troubles ” 
may account for our lack of information upon the 
subject. The births of his three elder children at 
Chester prove his residence in that city till 1665 ; 
but between that date and the end of 1668 he 
migrated to Wigan, Lancashire. This is account- 
able ; the bishops of Chester had a house at Wigan. 
From Charles 11., Dwight obtained the first patent 
for his invention, April 23, 1671, his second being 
dated June 12, 1684. In the mean time he had 
given up his official = and gone to settle at 
Falham, cir. 1675. hat decided the selection 
of Falham as the site of his manufacture we shall 
probably never know, but here he continued to 
reside for the remainder of his life, and here he 
ended his days in 1703, although that parish register 
contains no entry of his burial. Possibly he was 
“ carried away” to Wigan, but more likely this is 
only one more case of clerical omission. In his 
will (dated Jan. 13, 1702/3, proved by his relict 
Oct. 23, 1703, P.C.C., 165 Degg), he desires “ to 
be buried privately without charge or trouble to 
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survivors,”"* gives “to my sister Goweth,” life 
annuity of 10/., and to Mr. John Goweth, of Ox- 
ford, senior, 10/. To Mrs, Anne Parker, of Toot- 
ing, 202. To Mr. Nathaniell Parker, of Fulham, 
201. To godson, John Dwight, 2001., to be in- 
vested in his bebalf. To son, Mr. Philip Dwight, 
D.D., 1001. yearly for next three years. ‘‘To my 
undutifull son, Mr. Samuel Dwight, the sum of 5/., 
desiring his mother, my executrix, according to her 
ability to confer on him what he may hereafter 
deserve when he shall return to his duty. Tomy 
wife, Mrs, Lydia Dwight, all my title in my now 
dwelling-house and all personal estate, in full 
assurance that she will employ it to the best 
advantage of her son or sons, as one or both shall 
deserve, which I myself would have done if my 
circumstances had permitted. And if upon further 
Tryall it sball be thought fit to continue the Manu- 
facture by me invented and set up at Fulham, and 
the same in part or all shall be disposed of by my exe- 
cutrix to the use and benefit of the said Mr. Philip 
Dwight and his son, then from such date the said 
payment yearly to him of 100/. shall cease. My 
wife sole executrix.” 

I have no record of the death of his widow, nor 
do I know her maiden name. Her issue by John 
Dwight were,— 

1, John, baptized at St. Oswald’s, Chester, 
Nov. 5, 1662, ob. ju. Where buried ? 

2. George, baptized at St. Oswald’s, Feb. 18, 
1663/4 ; matriculated at Christ Church, July 2, 
1683 ; B.A. 1687; M.A. from Brazenose, Feb. 5, 
1689/90 ; buried at Falbam, July 3, 1690. 

3. Gertrude, baptized at St. Oswald’s, April 18, 
1665, obit ju. Where buried ? 

4. Lydia, baptized at Wigan, July 24, 1667, 
died March 3, 1673/4, of whom there is an effigy 
in South Kensington Museum. Where buried ? 

5. Samuel, baptized at Wigan, Dec. 25, 1668 ; 
admitted to Westminster School, 1686 ; matriculated 
at Christ Church, July 12, 1687 ; B.A. 1691; M.A. 
Feb. 14, 1693/4; wrote one of the Oxford poems 
on the birth of James, son of Jac. II., in 1688, and 
another on the return of William III. from Ire- 
land, 1690, after the Battle of the Boyne. A 
licentiate of the Royal College of Physicians, 
June 25, 1731; author of three medical works, 
1722, 1723, and 1725, the last dedicated to Sir Hans 
Sloane, whom the writer was accustomed to con- 
sult in cases of more than ordinary difficulty arising 
in his practice at Fulham. His death at Fulham, 
Nov. 10, 1737, is duly recorded in the Gent. Mag., 
bat unfortunately omitted from the Index Society’s 
obituary. He was buried at Fulham, Nov. 17; 
will or administration not found. By Margaret, 
his wife, buried at Fulham, April 3, 1750, he had 
issue an only child. Lydia, baptized at Fulham, 


* If I may consider — as included in the term 
survivors, his wishes, at the end of this century, at all 


events, have not been carried out. 


March 3, 1716/7, with consent of her mother, 
Nov. 24, 1737, being then aged “upwards of 
twenty,” had licence from the Bishop of London 
to marry at St. Bennet, Paul’s Wharf, with Thomas 
Warland, of Fulham, bachelor, aged upwards of 
twenty-two. Margaret Dwight and Thomas War- 
land, of Falham, potters, were gazetted bankrupts, 
January, 1746. 

6. Philip, of whom presently. 

7. Edmund, born at Fulham, 1676; admitted to 
Westminster School, 1687; matriculated at Christ 
Church, July 2, 1692, then aged sixteen ; buried at 
Falbam, Nov. 6, 1692. 

Philip Dwight, baptized at Wigan, March 6, 
1670/1 ; admitted to Westminster, 1685 ; matri- 
culated at Christ Church, June 17, 1689; B.A. 
1693; M.A. 1696; B.D. and D.D. July 12, 1712; 
wrote one of the prize poems on the return of 
William III. from Ireland. Presented to the vicar- 
age of Falbam, 1708. Died there, Dec. 29, 1729, 
siezed of acopyhold under the manor of West Ham, 
Essex ; buried in the Fulbam Churchyard, Jan. 2, 
aged fifty-nine ; will dated July 20, 1727 ; admon. 
Jan. 7, 1729/30 (P.C.C., 5 Auber), to son, because 
Jane, the wife, the sole executrix, was al 
dead. She was buried beside her husband, the 
funerals being solemnized on the same day. A 
monumental slab, still extant, displays their arms 
as, Dexter, a chevron ermine between three leo- 
pards’ faces sinister; a lion rampant and a canton. 

John Dwight, only child of Philip and Jane, 
went to reside at Wandsworth, having purchased 
a freehold of one Mr. Richard West. He was buried 
at Falham, Dec. 13, 1746; will dated Oct. 3, 1745; 

roved Dec. 6, 1746 (P.C.C., 348 Edmunds), by 
Milicent, his wife, who died in the parish of St. 
Clement Danes (admon., P.C.C., Aug. 23, 1742, 
to husband). He bad issue a son Philip, who married 
at Mayfair Chapel, Oct. 8, 1752, with Sarah How, 
of Wandsworth, and had three children (vide 
* Wandsworth Register,’ by J. T. Squire), George 
Henry, a Bluecoat boy, Jane, born Aug. 19, baptized 
at Fulham, Sept. 5, 1728, and Milicent, buried at 
Falbam May 3, 1732. 

I am unable to say whether there are any existing 
descendants, male or female, of John Dwight, the 

tter, and this note is already of abnormal length; 

at I cannot close without thanking Mr. Harwaker 
and Canon Bridgeman for kind assistance in its 
compilation, nor without expressing a hope that 
some reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ will be able to add some- 
thing, however, small, towards making the bio- 
graphy of John Dwight and his decendants more 
complete. C. E. 

Eden Bridge. 


Philip and John Dwight were sons of “a gentle- 
man in Oxfordshire” (vide Lysons’s ‘ Environs,” 
vol. ii. p. 399). Philip married a Miss Owen, and 
died 1729, vicar of Falham. John, the dates of 
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whose birth and death are unknown, had issue 
Samuel, Philip, John, and Lydia (ob. March 3, 
1672). In 1737, Samuel Dwight died, and about 
that time the Fulham pottery belonged to Margaret 
Dwight, who was “i partnership with a Mr. 
Warland, but they were not successful, for in 1746 
the Gazette informs us that Margaret Dwight and 
Thomas Warland, of Fulham, potters, were bank- 
rupts.” She subsequently married William White, 
by whom she had issue, and died 1750. 

Who was this Margaret Dwight? Chaffers 
(‘ Pottery and Porcelain,’ ed. 1874, p. 872) says 
she was daughtor of John, the founder of the 
business, which, as Prof. Church (‘ English Earthen- 
ware,’ 1884, p. 44) points out, is incredible, because 
in that case she would have been a sister of the 
Lydia Dwight who died in 1672 at the age of 
about fifteen, and, if so, must have been about 
seventy at the date of her marriage with Mr. 
White. The last-named author thinks—and his 
surmise appears to me to be correct—that Mar- 
garet was a granddaughter of John. Mr. Fikret 
writes of her as the widow of Samuel Dwight. 
Wiil he kindly give his reason for doing so? 

Mrs. White left one or more sons. W. J, 
White was, I believe, one of them, and it was he 
who owned the manufactory in 1800-1813. 

John Dwight established a manufactory for the 
production of porcelain at Fulham in 1671 (not 
1675). His first patent is dated April 23, 1671; 
the second was granted June 12, 1684. Some of 
his works are very beautiful—the bust of Prince 
Rupert, for instance. But perhaps the most inter- 
esting and at the same time pathetic relic of all is 
the half-length figure of a lifeless female child, 
evidently modelled after death. “Fortunately,” 
says Mr. Chaffers, ‘‘ we are not left to conjecture its 
history ; it tells its own tale, for on the back is in- 
scribed in the clay, while yet moist before baking, 
“Lydia Dwight, died March 3, 1672.’” It is now 
in the South Kensington Museum, where there is 
also a statuette of the same child, and, thanks to Sir 
Augustus Franks, there are some authentic ex- 
amples of the Fulham ware in the British Museum. 

H. G. Grirrinnoors. 
34, St. Petersburg Place, W. 


Dr. Joun Parsons, Bishop or Peternorover 
S. v. 467).—In the Gentleman's Magazine, 
vol, lxxxix. part i. May, 1819, p. 481, there is a 
memoir of the deceased bishop, from which I ex- 
tract the following, which may be useful to Canon 
Vewastes. Dates of academical degrees: B.A., 


Jane 27, 1782 ; M.A., December 17, 1785; B.D., 
April 24, 1799; D.D., April 30, 1799. Born 
July 6, 1761, at Oxford, in the parish of St. Aldate. | 
At school “at a very early age,” in the school 
belonging to the cathedral, from which he was 
**soon removed” to that of Magdalen College. 
At college: Admitted to Wadham June 26, 1777 ; | 


elected a scholar (of Wadham) June 30, 1780; 
remained at Wadham till November 29, 1785, 
when he became a fellow of Balliol. Presented 
by Balliol College to the livings of All Saints and 
St. Leonard’s in Colchester, to which ps hy 
was instituted in 1797. Chosen Master of iol, 
November 14, 1798. Admitted to the office of 
Vice-Chancellor, December 29, 1807, which office 
he held until October, 1810. Promoted to the 
Deanery of Bristol, “after more than eleven years 
of unwearied attention to the good government of 
his college and of the University at large.” (Date 
not further given; presumably c. 1809 or 1810.) 
Consecrated Bishop of Peterborough December 12, 
1813. Died at Oxford March 12,1819. Baried 
in Balliol College Chapel privately, “in accordance 
with the Bishop’s constant disapprobation of all 
unnecessary display,” the funeral being only 
attended by his near relatives and a few intimate 
friends. ‘This excellent man left an afflicted 
widow, but no children.” He was a Delegate of 
the Clarendon Press. “Of his many admirable 
sermons, one preached before the House of Com- 
mons on the Fast Day, March 20, 1811, was 
printed by order of the House. Another, preached 
before the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts,” was published by them 
in 1818. W. Sy«es, F.S.A. 


If Caxon Venasces pleases to write to Mr, 
Herbert Parsons, of the Manor House, Elsfield, 
near Oxford, who is the bishop’s great-nephew, I 
think he will probably learn as much as can now 
be known. 

Canon Venasies refers to Cox’s ‘ Recollections,’ 
in which Cox states that the _— did not preach 
often. This may have been in later years; but 
he was appointed one of the Select Preachers in 
1804 


Dr. Ingram, in his ‘ Memorials of Oxford,’ in 
the notice of Balliol College, prints at length the 
Latin epitaph on the bishop’s monument in the 
chapel, p. 14. Here his character as a preacher is, 
**Concionandi genere forti limatoque prestans,” 
which agrees with the notice in the ‘ Recollections.’ 
His practical wisdom as Master is insisted upon. 

Ep. MaRsBALL. 

He had a share in the curious imbroglio con- 
nected with White’s Bampton Lectures. See “ Dr. 
Samuel Parr,” by De Quincey, ‘ Works,’ v. 157. 

Epwarp H. Marssatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


Lemon Sore (8 S. v. 509; vi. 78).—This fish 
was first described by Yarrell in 1829, in the Zoo- 
logical Journal, and more fally in bis ‘ History of 
British Fishes,’ 1836, vol. ii. p. 260. The person 
who gave it the name “lemon” must have had a 
strange eye for colour, the rind of the fruit being a 
brilliant light yellow, and the back of the fish, as 
described by Yarrell, being “a mixture of orange 
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and light brown, freckled over with numerous small 
round spots of dark nutmeg brown, giving a mottled 
appearance to the whole upper surface.” I have 
often seen the fish in the Hastings market. 

J, Drxow, 


Cettiwie (8 vi. 67).—Mr. Hatterr pro- 
poses to identify Celliwig, one of the three archi- 
episcopal cities where Arthur held bis court, with 
Silchester, where he was crowned. In support of 
this contention he has strangely omitted to notice 
the identity of the name. The older name of Sil- 
chester was Calleva, which with the Welsh forma- 
tive suffix ig would become Callewig. 

Isaac 


Sunser (8" §, iv. 521; v. 71, 296, 458).—Your 
correspondent says “is being” is odious to him. 
Let him read chap. v. of Max Adeler’s ‘ Out of the 
Hurly Barly’ (Ward, Lock, Bowden & Co., pp. 81-3), 
and the phrase will perhaps become amusing to bim. 

W. ©. B. 

Mr. Witson states that the form “The house 
is being built” is odious. Perbaps he will tell us, 
matter of general comparative grammar, whether 
in languages like the English, having the form “is 
building,” the form “is being built” is also to be 
found. Hype 


Vittace (8 v. 484 ; vi. 75) 
—Mr. Peacock may be interested in hearing 
of another Lindsey churchyard in which ancient 
burials on the north side have been found. In 
1889 a small vestry was built against the north 
wall of Swinhope Church, and traces of seven or 
eight very old interments were found in digging 
the three short trenches for the foundations, the 
bodies lying very closely packed, about three feet 
from the surface. In one case two persons had 
been buried, one above the other, in the same 
grave, in a coffin made of loose slabs of chalk, 
roughly fitted together. This part of the ground, 
lying in the shadow of the church, has been wholly 
unused for burials in modern times; further to 
the west there have been many interments, but 
only within the last forty-five years, and I believe 
no traces have been found of any old graves in 
that part. F. Wm. ALineoTon. 

Charing Cross Road, 


Tae (8 S. vi. 68, 91).—The following 
extract from an article contributed to the Liverpool 
Mercury of June, 1876, by a Manxman furnishes 
a reply to your correspondent’s query :— 

“ The honour, if such it be, of founding ‘ The Derby’ 
is due to @ greater earl than he who lived in 1780. 
Neither was it on English soil that the first Derby was 
contended for. James, the seventh Earl Derby, born in 
1606, called ‘the great,’ after the defeat of the Royalist 
cause by the Parliamentarians, betook himeelf to the 
quietness and repose of bis little kingdom of Man. Here, 
in the first instance, he seems to have given himself u 
to literary , a8 bis letters to his son and 


in existence testify. But he was soon surrounded by 
troops of Royalist friends driven to the Isle of Man as 
exiles. These gay Cavaliers would not be likely to for- 
get the merry days they bad had in England, and there- 
fore lost no opportunity of establishing games and 

times such as they were wont to indulge in on Eng- 
ish soil. The great Earl of Derby—it may be, thankful 
for past favours and hopeful for those to come ‘ when 
the King should get bis own again '—entered with some 
degree of spirit into the sports of the Cavaliers. He 
established a racecourse, and, moreover, he gave a sub- 
stantial prize to be run for. This was‘ The Derby Cup,’ 
and was contended for on July 28 in each year by horses 
bred in the Isle of Man. The racecourse was beauti- 
fully situated upon that strip of land which connects 
Langness with the mainland of the island, and close by 
the little fishing village of Derbyhaven, which doubtlees 
was so named in honour of the then King of Mona. 
Thie was close to the seat of the great earl at Castle 
Rushen.” 

See also ‘N. & Q.,’ 3 S. iii. 251, 398. 

Everarp Home CoLemay. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Mr. Walford states in ‘Greater London’ (vol. ii. 
p. 264) that “the Derby stakes were first in- 
stituted in 1780, the Oaks being the elder race by 
a year.” He adds that both the “‘ Derby” and 
the ‘‘Oaks” were named in compliment to the 
Earl of Derby of that day, who “had for many 
years a bunting-box for his stag-hounds near 
Epsom, which was called ‘The Oaks,’” If 80, 
there is no reason for supposing that the name 
came from the Isle of Man. 

SvusurBanvs. 


In Scott’s ‘ Peveril of the Peak,’ note 5, there is 
a copy of the rules under which horse-racing in the 
Isle of Man was conducted. Odnly horses foaled in 
the Island and Calf were allowed to enter. G. J. 


Tae Temperature oF A PLack WHEREIN ONE 
Deap vi. 65).—That the presence of 
a corpse makes a room incurably cold must be, of 
course, the merest folk-lore. When I was a curate 
in a Lancashire town I have visited (¢. g.) a cellar, 
where the family bad but that one room. The 
mother would be baking the weck’s bread ; in an 
opposite corner would be “the body,” awaiting 
the funeral ; perhaps in the middle of summer ; 
the air like that of a baker's oven. In the country, 
a dead body upstairs, under the thatch of a cottage, 
is a thing to be remembered. Ww. ©. B. 


Oxrorp M.P.s (8 S. v. 448; vi. 75).—John 
Nixon, sometime M.P. for Oxford, was the son 
of John Nixon, of Bletchingdon, Oxon, husband- 
man. Apprenticed to William Boswell, of Oxford, 
mercer, on the expiration of his indentures he 
was, on Feb. 3, 1625, admitted a freeman of 
Oxford. He entered the City Council in 1627, 
and filled in succession the usual civic offices, and 
carried on the business of a mercer in a house just 
opposite the porch of St. Mary's Church, the erection 
of which by Laud so much scandalized Puritan 
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feeling. He was a witness against the archbishop 
on his trial. In 1658 he endowed a grammar 
school with 30]. a year for the benefit of forty 
boys, sons of freemen, the Corporation having 
provided a site and the building. The religious 


teaching was to be based upon the Assembly’s | parts 


Shorter Catechism. A scheme for the management 
of this endowment has just been settled by the 
Charity Commissioners. There are admirable 
portraits of John Nixon and Mrs. Joan Nixon, his 
wife (who was a benefactor to the school), in the 
Council Chamber of Oxford. Alderman Nixon 
died in 1662, and was buried in St. Mary’s Church. 
See also ‘ Life of A. Wood,’ edited by Bliss, 1848, 
pp. 78, 79. C. Moors. 
Oxford, 


Suaxspearr’s Natorat History (8 v. 
306, 436).—To those works referred to by me at the 
last reference should be added ‘ Natural History of 
Insects mentioned in Shakespeare,’ by R. Patter- 
son, London, 1842, and ‘The Ornithology of 
Shakespeare,’ by J. E. Harting, London, 1892, 
which form the basis of an article on ‘ Shake- 
speare’s Birds and Beasts’ in the ly Review 
for April, 1894 (pp. 340-362). A. C. W. 


Grammar vi. 8, 53).— 
I had no idea till I read Pror. Sxeat’s note at 
the last reference that the abuse of the first per- 
sonal pronoun was so common as he avers it to be; 
but I must demur to his statement that “ it is 
common everywhere.” I never heard educated 
people in the northern counties of Scotland make 
this mistake, while I have often heard it spoken of 
and laughed at there as an Edinburghism. 

R. M. Spence. 


Dickens wrote—and wrote twice in three lines 
—what Mr. Brertey says bis English examiner 
would never have written. ‘“ Now my dear sir,” 
says Perker to Jingle, at the White Hart, “ be- 
tween you and I,.....1 say, between you and IJ, 
we know it.” F. Watter. 


Jews aND Piace-names (8" §, vi. 45).—Lon- 
don as a surname is uncommon, but not unknown. 
It is by no means necessarily Jewish. There was 
a Dr. London employed by Cromwell on the visita- 
tion of the English monasteries in 1535-1536. 
As Jews were not permitted to live in England at 
that time, we may feel satisfied that he was of our 
own race. There are many references to this per- 
son in the index to the Rev. F. A. Gasquet’s 
‘Henry VIII. and the English Monasteries,’ and 
in fact in many other books treating on that period. 
Some of his letters are given in Wright’s ‘ Letters 
relating to the Suppression of the Monasteries.’ 
From Mr. Marshall’s ‘ Genealogist’s Guide’ I 
gather that there is a pedigree of a family bearing 
the name of London in Morant’s ‘ Essex,’ ii. 219. 


Fraction oF tae Hipe 1x Domespar S. 
iv. 149).—This question, asked nearly twelve 
months ago, to which, so far as I know, no ly 
has yet been received, is difficult to answer. The 
number of acres in a hide varied in different 
of the country, and depended on the quality 
of the land. In Sayer’s ‘ History of Bristol,’ vol. i. 
chap. v. p. 326 (1821), he says :-— 

“ But from Domesday Book it is evident that the Hide 
was an ancient Sexon measurement of value, not of 

uantity ; so that a hide of bad or barren land contained 
‘ar more acres than a hide of good land, and all the hides 
were consequently, though of different extent, yet of 
equal value, and paid equal geld or tax,” 
In Faulkner's ‘Chelsea’ very much to the same 
effect will be found. Pav. Brerwey. 


Lorp Lyrretron (8 v. 367, 395).—Thomas, 
second Lord Lyttelton (states the contemned but 
helpful Chalmers), “closed this unhappy life” in 
1779, and in 1780 was published a quarto volume 
of ‘ Poems,’ which his executors publicly disowned, 
as “great part whereof are undoubtedly spurious.” 
Bat this nobleman married Apphia, daughter of 
Broome Witts, Esq., of Chipping Norton, and 
widow of Joseph Peach, Esq., Governor of Cal- 
cutta (‘Annual Register, xxii. 249). 

Epwarp H. Marssatt, M.A. 

The Brassey Institute, Hastings, 


Troy Town (8" S.iv.8, 96; v.37, 76, 351).—The 
statement made at the last reference, that Walter 
Mapes supplied Geoffrey of Monmouth with the 
book of Breton legends on which his history was 
founded, is incorrect, as Walter Mapes was not 
made Archdeacon of Oxford till 1196, some forty 
years after Geoffrey’s death. The Walter referred 
to is Walter Calenius, who was Archdeacon of 
Oxford at the time of the publication of Geoffrey’s 
* History ’ (1147). E. §. A. 


Georce Samvet 8. vi. 28).—If your corre- 
spondent will turn to ‘N. & Q.,’ 6™ S. ii. 236, 
316, he will find the different places where this 
artist resided, the number of pictures exhibited 
by him, and the manner of his death. Should he 
experience apy difficulty in referring to the volume, 
mine is open for his inspection. 
Everarp Home Cotemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


A copy of “Grove-Hill, a Descriptive Poem, 
with an Ode to Mitbra, by the Author of ‘Indian 
Antiquities’ (Rev. Thomas Maurice], the 
gravings on Wood by J. Anderson, from Drawings 
by G. Samuel,” 4to., London, 1799, finds a place 
in the British Museum Library. For an account 
of Samuel’s works see 6" S. ii. 236, 316. 
Danii 

Danreiana (8% S. v. 481)—Dante in making 
ghosts do acts which could be expected 7 from 

orace, 


Epwarp Peacock. 


substantial creatures follows Homer and 
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Homer in the ‘ Odyssey’ makes the ghosts drink 
blood. Horace, in the eighth satire of the first 
book, makes the witches pour blood into a trench, 
evidently in order that the ghosts which are 
raised may drink. E. Yarpuey. 


Dante, in the ‘Inferno, xiv., xxxi., xxxiii., 
xxxiv., mentions ‘‘ Cocytus,” which was one of the 
streams of Tartarus, and is introduced into the 
Vulgate version of Job xxi. 33. See‘ N. & Q.,’ 
8" 8. ii. 125, where references to Dante and to 
Plato’s ‘ Phedo’ should be added. Pror. Tom- 
LINSON approaches too nearly to subjects of theo- 
logical controversy, forbidden to ‘ N. & 


A Perstan Ampassapor (8 S. v. 428).—I 
regret that I am unable to answer E. H. A.’s query, 
but I am interested in Hullmandel, on account of 
that distinguished lithographer having resided at 
Dungannon House, Fulham. Would E. H. A. 
kindly tell me the date of the portrait? I notice 
that he writes ‘* Hullmandell” with two I's at the 
end. Is thiscorrect? (My reference is, of course, 
to Charles Joseph Hullmande!). 

Cuas. Jas. Firet. 


Tae Praraon or tHe Oppression v. 
174, 245, 311, 414).—A friend of mine, now 
deceased, told me that be had on one occasion 
bathed in the Dead Sea, and that he should never 
forget the remarkable buoyancy of the water, upon 
which he could float without exerting the slightest 
effort. This was in days long before a visit to the 
Holy Land was so common an occurrence as it is 
now, and when “personally conducted tours” 
were things wholly unheard of. 

It will prove interesting to mention some 
instances of megaliths in existence which seem 
to indicate that the account of Lot’s wife being 
turned into a pillar of salt has pervaded the 
world. In the small remote parish of Little Roll- 
right,* on the extreme border of Oxfordshire, is a 
remarkable circle of stones, and about eighty yards 
distant, situated in Warwickshire, is a megalith or 
monolith, usually called the King. It is 8 ft. 6 in. 
in height, 7 ft. broad, and 12 in. in thickness; and 
the legend runs that the king and his army were 
turned into stone when invading England. Popular 
tradition asserts that the gigantic stones at Stone- 
henge, “on Sarum’s lonely plaiv,” once were human 
beings, and that the stones at Stennis, in Ork- 
ney, were once endowed with life. Sir Walter 
Scott, in the ‘ Black Dwarf’ (chap. i.), bas given a 
realistic description of Mucklestane Moor and the 
large fragments of stone upon it, called the Grey 
Geese, whilst a “huge column of unhewn granite 
raises its massy head and towers above them.” To 


* See an article on ‘The Rollright Stones’ in 
‘N. & Q,’ 5 8. xii, 125, describing more fully a visit 
paid by me to that relic of antiquity. 


back to the mythical period, we read of Perseus, 
= of Zeus and Danaé, turning people into stone 
by showing them the head of the Gorgon Medusa 
fastened on his egis. 

The idea seems to have been as prevalent and 
universal as that of the deluge or cataclysm, which 
is frequently alluded to by many writers amongst 
the most civilized as well as barbarous nations in 
the world. Yet classic writers, as Lucian, Ovid, 
and Pindar, confine the cataclysm to Hellas. 

Joan Pioxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


That Rameses IT. carried on wars with the Hit- 
tites in the land of the Canaanites has been known 
ever since the third Sallier papyrus was translated 
and understood, which is many years back, and it 
was precisely in reference to the new discoveries 
with respect to the Hittites that the discussion 
about the Pharaoh of the Exodus was carried on in 
the Times in the autumn of 1892. In the Oriental 
Congress of the same year Prof. Hechler gave an 
address on this very subject, and, after giving 
cogent reasons for supposing Thothmes IIT. to have 
been the Pharaoh of the Exodus (i.¢., of the 
Oppression), he said he “protested against the 
statement which was continually being made that 
Rameses II. was the Pharaoh of the Exodus.” 

Will Mr. Lyx» kindly inform me what proof 
there is that Prof. Hechler and the other Egypto- 
logists mentioned in my previous communication 
have altered their opinions about the Pharaoh of 
the Oppression, and what the new discoveries ex- 
actly are that have induced them to do so? 


C. R. 
Uppingham. 


If, as Pror. Tomiinsow admits, we have a shower 
of solids, apparently salt, whenever crossing the 
comet’s path a short way behind it, I see no 
escape from the conclusion that the comet drops 
these salt meteors. There is no historical case of 
a fall of salt; but I have found no account of a 
visit to the salt hill at does 
on its appearance of having fallen from the sky. 

I find that Gomorrah is not to be connected with 
the Amorites any more than with Amarus, as it 
began with a different letter. E. L. G. 


“Tas EARTH’S IMMORTAL THREE” (8 S. v. 
508).—The context shows clearly enough that in 
Mr. Andrew Lang’s line 

Yet art thou with this earth’s immortal three 


the word with is to be taken in the sense of 
“numbered with.” Jeanne d’Arc is one among 
the three most conspicuous instances in the world’s 
history of slandered beneficence, of goodness 
regarded as impiety. Mr. Lang is not the first to 
have associated the names of Socrates and Jesus in 
this connexion, and, I think, not the first poet ; 
others may be able to furnish a parallel. Among 
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these victims of calumny, these types of jadicial 
murder, a Dutchman might with justice desire to 
include John of Barneveldt as a fourth in ‘‘ this 
strange [?] company.” 

As to the point of grammar, it is an insignificant 
licence compared with Milton’s famous solecism, 


Adam the goodliest man of men since born 
His sons, the fairest of her daughters Eve. 
R. Broce Boswe.t. 
2, Hawkswood Villas, Chingford. 


Cockney (8" §. vi. 64).—Almost a volume 
might be written about this word. Tyrwhitt said 
it was probably a word of contempt borrowed from 
the kitchen to describe an inhabitant of Lubber- 

Far in see by West Spagne 
Is a lond ihote Cokagne. 
Hugh Bigod doubtless meant London, a place of 
luxury and sloth, when he snapped his fingers at 
—— the King of Cokeney. 


A very interesting article on ‘ Coccayne and the 
Cockneys’ appeared in the Gentleman's Magazine 
of 1838. It is reprinted in the “ Gentleman’s 
Library” — ‘ Dialects, &c.,’ 1884, pp. 

Mr. C. W. Ernst seems to be familiar with the 
*N.E. D.’ and Prof. Skeat’s treatment of the word. 
The old jape of a citizen’s son’s surprise at the cock 
neighing has often been told, as of 

A daf, a cokenay. 
Perhaps Boileau’s lines are not so familiar :— 
Paris est pour un riche un pays de Cocagne : 


Sans sortir de la ville, il trouve la campagne. 
Satire vi. 119-20. 
In a note to this M. Geruzez, one of Boileau’s 
editors, says : — 

“On n’est pas d’accord sur |'étymologie de ce mot. 
Huet veut que ce soit une corruption de gogarlle, gogue, 
goguette. La Monnoye le fait venir de Merlin Coccaie 
(Folengo), qui, dans sa premiére Macaronée, décrit une 
contrée qui serait un paradis pour les gastrelitres...... 
Ne pourrait-on pas tirer tout simplement son nom de 
coquina, cuisine? Le savant La Monnoye se trompe évi- 
demment...... Nous avons un fabliau du XII!* ou du XIV* 
sidcle, quia pour titre: C'est li fabliaus de Coquaigne. 
La maniére dont ce mot est écrit vient 4 l'appui de I’éty- 
mologie que nous proposons. Voici quelque vers de ce 
en iisye des plus piquants du recueil de Méon (tome 
v. p. 

Li pais 4 nom Coquaigne 

(Qui plus y dort, plus y gaaigne ; 

Cil qui dort juequ’é miedi, 

Gaaigne cinc sols et demi. 

De bars, de saumons et d’aloses, 

Sont toutes les maisons encloses ; 

Li chevrons y sont d'esturgons, 
couvertures de bacons (jambons) 

Et les lates sont de saucisses, &c. 

Le pays de Congte (Coquaigne) est donc une vaste 
cuisine offerte par la nature d l’appétit des gourmands. 
C'est I’ Utopie des gastronomes,” 


Brachet’s French dictionary states that the 


| derivations of gogue, goguette, &c., are unknown, 
also of coquin, which latter word seems to come 
near our subject. Ten Brink refers to the old 
fable of the Land of Cokaygne (as he spells it), 
and a version satirizing the lazy life in » monastery 
(‘ Early English Literature,’ 1891, vol. i. 259). A 
quaint English ballad on ‘ Lubberland’ may be 
found in several collections. I fear I have only 
touched the fringe of the subject. 
James Hooper. 
Norwich, 


The remarks at this reference explain nothing, 
The word cockney was trisyllabic in Chaucer's time, 
and was spelt cokenay. This, as the suffix shows, 
is quite a different word from cokinus, which is 
merely the modern French coguin. I can say this 
the more readily because I at one time advocated 
(in the Supplement to my larger ‘ Etymological 
Dictionary ’) this very idea; but I am grateful to 
say that I now know better, thanks to Dr. Murray. 
The word cockney was unknown in the thirteenth 
century. It first appears in the fourteenth, when 
it is used by Chaucer as a very strong term of 
reproach, Watrer W. Sxeat. 


Taylor, in his ‘ Antiquitates Curiosz,’ makes the 
following suggestion for the origin of this word :— 

“A citizen of London making an excursion with his 
son to the neighbourhood of Highgate, the lad (who had 
never before taken a journey of such magnitude and 
extent), happening to hear a horse neigh (which was 
quite new to him), bastily exclaimed, ‘ How that horse 
barks, daddy!’ ‘ Barks, you booby ! ’ replied the father ; 
‘neighs, youmean!’ They had not proceeded far when 
the youth, finding his eare assailed by the sudden crow- 
ing of a cock, was so fascinated with the sbrill and 
unexpected sound, that he instantly attracted his com- 
panion’s attention with ‘ Hark, daddy, how that cock 
neighs !’—to which bappy effusion of fancy the citizens 
of London will probably stand indebted forthe name of 
Cockney to the end of time,” 
C. Lezson Paince. 


‘*Firry-po.e” §S. vi. 47).—Wortby, in his 
‘Practical Heraldry’ (1889), p. 212, under the 
heading of ‘‘ Liveries,” says :— 

“ Livery is derived from the French word livrer, to 
deliver or give, and thus, from time to time, it bas really 
signified anything given or delivered. The distribution 
of provisions amongst retainers or the poor has been 
called liveries, and in the neighbourhood of the city of 
Exeter there is a place called Livery Dole, which is 
derived from this term, and where some almshouses of 
an ancient foundation still stand.” 

And in the same author's ‘History of the Suburbs 
of Exeter’ (1892), speaking of Livery Dole, he 
says 

* Dole is a Saxon word, which literally means a part 
or pittance, thence an alms. I incline to the opinion 
that the place received its name because this chapel was 
unendowed and depended for its support upon the gifts 
and alms of the charitable, who by their free offerings 
thus provided the prayers and masses for the souls of 
departed criminals. Jenkins in his ‘ History of Exeter’ 
gives a different reason, and says that it was so called 
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* because the magistrates and citizens, in their midsummer 
watch and other processions, dressed in their livery gowns, 
here dispensed their alms to the poor.’ This explanation, 
however, is scarcely likely to be correct, if for no other 
reason, use the spot is outside the limits of the 
ancient glacis of the Exeter fortifications, and therefore 
beyond the jurisdiction of the city authoritiea. The 
earliest mention of Livery Dole occurs in a deed dated 
Exeter, the first day of August, 1270; and in another 
deed of 2nd Richard II., 1379, some land is said to be 
bounded by ‘the highway leading from Lever-dole 
towards Monkinlake’; and again, in 1440, there is a 
record of ‘the lane called Rygway, which leads from 
Levery Dole up the highway, leading from Exeter to 
Polslo, There is no mention of Livery Dole chapel in 
a deed preserved at the Guildhall, dated in 1418, which 
mentions the chapels of St, Loye and of St. Clement. 
Still the ‘doles’ may have veen provided for prayers or 
masses for the objects I have mentioned, to be said in the 
chapel of Exeter Castle, or even Heavitree Church, and 
the absence of a chapel at Livery Dole—the place of 
execution—where the alms of the charitable were 
collected and given to the priest, would not interfere 
with my supposed origin of the name.” 


The Rev. Thomas Benet, M.A., who was burnt 
to death as a heretic on Jan. 15, 1531/2, is believed 
to be the last person who suffered ut Livery Dole, 
the place of execution being removed soon after- 
wards to Ringswell. When excavating for the 
foundations of the new almshouses at Livery Dole, 
in 1851, the iron ring that was wont to encircle 
the victims’ bodies, and the chain used to fasten 
them to the stake, were dug up. 

It will be seen by the above that Lieut. Worthy’s 
references to the use of the word dole are very 
much earlier than is the sixteenth century one 
H. J. C. calls attention to. Its meaning, as given in 
Routledge’s ‘ Dictionary,’ that happens to be before 
me, is “anything dealt out, provision or money 
given in charity, portion, lot, grief, sorrow”; and 
these seem to be the precise definitions I should 
expect to hear given in any part of the English- 
speaking globe. Certain it is that it does not 
occur in Mrs. Hewett’s ‘ Peasant Speech of Devon’ 
(1892). She gives (pp. 71-80):— 

“ Doiled=silly. ‘Thee'rt agoed doiled tii-day, by tha 
likes o't ! Whot iver ‘ast abin adiiing we’ thee zel?’”’ 

* Dollop=a big lump. ‘ Whot iver didee put zich gert 
ov suet intii the pudden vur, Lizzie?’ 

“ Dotty=half-witted, ‘ Poor old Mrs. Fangdin is getty 
dotty, th’of ’er've a knaw’d a theng or tii in er life-time 
za well’s Dr. Budd?’”’ 


These three words are the nearest approach I 
find in my good friend Mrs. Hewett’s pleasant 
little work upon the local dialect ‘* down-along” 
to that of dole. 

Since writing the above, it occurs to me that 
Dol, in Brittany (known in Roman times as 
Campi dolentes), is another illustration of the use 
of the word dole, It dates from very early times, 
for so long ago as a.D. 843 Convoion, Bishop of 
Redon, crowned Nomenoé, King of Brittany, there. 
I certainly remember hearing, on the spot, that 
either the cathedral or the land on which it 


stands was given by one benefactor, hence its 
name Dol. Harry Hews. 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


** Goop Intentions ” (8™ §. v. 8, 89, 212, 276). 
—Is there not a body of theological controversy 
lying under the proverb about the paving of pan- 

emonium? Mr. Apams finds it first in English 
in 1640. But it seems to be only a crisp and 
pungent form of one of the propositions con- 
demned as heretical by Archbishop Warbam in 
1530 : “ Beware of good entents ; they are dampned 
of God.” Quoted from Wilkins’s ‘ Concilia,’ 
p. 729, in Hart’s ‘ Ecclesiastical Records,’ p. 397. 

Geo. 


Lavy Hester Sraynope (8" §. vi. 88).—She 
was daughter of Earl Stanhope, and niece of 
William Pitt, whose house she kept when he lived 
in Downing Street. An account of her eccentricities 
and her life in the East will be found in Mr. E. 
Walford’s ‘Tales of Great Families,’ vol. ii., second 
series, Mus 1x Urse. 


Is Mr. Pitt’s niece forgotten so soon? She was 
born 1776, and died (on Mount Lebanon) 1839. 
See ‘ Annual Register,’ for long obituary. King- 
lake met her, and a chapter in ‘ Eothen’ is devoted 
to her. Epwarp H. Marssatt, M.A. 

Hastings, 


1x THE City or Lonpon (8" vi. 
44).—Mnr. Trae, quoting the often repeated “ pro- 
phecy ” about the evil consequences to ensue when 
the dragon of Bow Church and the grasshopper 
of the Exchange shall meet, attributes the author- 
ship of the prediction to Mother Shipton. Can 
you refer me to any evidence on this point, or tell 
me whether the “‘ prediction” is really older than 
the ‘ Wonderful Prophecy breathed forth in the 
Year 1712,’ by Dean Swift? In this burlesque 
effasion, among other tokens of the woe denounced 
upon London, and of the approaching end of the 
world, the dean assures us that “the Dragon upon 
Bow Church and the Grasshopper upon the Royal 
Exchange shall meet together upon Stocks Mar- 
ket, and shake hands like brethren.” Did the 
dean borrow this prediction ; or has his fame as a 
“ prophet ” been eclipsed in this instance by that 
of Mother Shipton ? F. Wm. Auineton. 


“Sosournars”: Apvena” (8 vi. 27).— 
The first word must be intended for sojourners, 
temporary residents. The latter is the Latin for 
a stranger or foreigner. 

Everarp Home Cotemay. 

71, Brecknock Road, 


* Advena” (venire ad) simply means one who 
has left his own native place to inhabit another, 
as opposed to indigena (quasi indé genitus), a 
native of the place he lives in. The meaning of both 
words is shown in the following, from ‘ Livy,’ bk. 
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21, 30, “Nec mejores quidem eorum indigenas, 
sed advenas.” G. T. Suerpory. 
Twickenham. 


“Sojourner” is a description to be found in 
most parish registers. Your correspondent is pro- 
bably correct in his supposition. ‘‘ Advena,” 
would, I think, indicate a new-comer, or one who 
had recently acquired a settlement ; but this I write 
without any grave authority for the statement. 

©, E. 

Eden Bridge. 

**Dorine” S. vi. 28).—Your correspond- 
ent seems to be under a misconception. ‘‘ During 
the week” is an ablative absolute, as we used to 
be taught. The week was enduring, i.¢., still 
going on, when the two books were issued. Some- 
times a clerk is instituted toa benefice sede vacante ; 
but this does not imply tbat the act of institution 
occupied the whole period of the —- an 


Mr. Bayne asks whether ‘‘it is correct to use 
during with reference to a point of time and the 
occurrence of a particular event ; or whether the 
word should not always denote continuity of exist- 
ence or action”; and he cites as an instance of 
the misuse of the term such a sentence as this, 
*“*Two books...... have been issued during the 
week.” The word is here correctly used, and does, 
of course, denote continuity; but Mra. Barns 
seems to have been misled by a confusion of ideas. 
He refers “‘ during,” in the example he gives, to 
the act of publication, whereas it really applies to 
the continuance of that portion of time which is 
called a week. The publication might bave oc- 
cupied only “‘ a point of time,” but even so it 
would have taken place during the week, i. ¢., 
while the week was “ during ” or “ enduring,” or, 
as Mr. Barve himself phrases it, “ in the course of 
the week.” During was originally, says Prof. 
Skeat, the present participle of the (obsolete) verb 
dure, to last; and surely the week was lasting 
while the publication took place. 

Grorce 

19, Tite Street, Chelsea. 


*Groves or Biaryey’ 8. v. 488).—This 
song was written about 1798, by Richard Alfred 
Milliken, born at Castlemartyr, co. Cork, on 
Sept. 8, 1767, and died Dec, 16, 1815. He was 
buried at Douglas, near Cork, and his remains were 
honoured with a public funeral, his loss being so 
deeply lamented. There are various readings of 
some of the verses. Thomas Crofton Croker, in 
his ‘ Popular Songs of Ireland,’ adopted the follow- 
ing version, which he states he printed from a 
MS. of the author :— 

There 's statues gracing this noble place in, 
All heathen goddesses so fair— 

Bold Neptune, Plutarch, and Nicodemus, 
All standing naked in the open air. 


Samuel Lover, in bis ‘ Lyrics of Ireland,’ 1858, 
gives the following variation in the second line :— 
All heathen gods and nymphs #0 fair. 
The Rev. Francis Mahony (Father Prout, of 
Watergrasshill, co Cork), in his celebrated ‘ Re- 
liques,’ bas adopted Sir Walter Scott’s rendering 
of the lines. Everarp Home Coteman. 
71, Brecknock 


The song, with its “‘ original” Greek, may be 
seen in Father Prout’s ‘ Reliques.’ The second 
version (Scott’s) is the correct. There are others 
also. Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A. 
Hastings. 


Dovste Sense: “Come” anv “Go” (8 
v. 126, 234, 336, 494).—Mr. Warp is ingenious, 
but not convincing. I asked my friend to “come,” 
and he said he would “go.” I maintain that he 
ought to have said he would ‘‘come.” It is Mr. 
Warp who poses asa grammarian, not I. I do 
not regard this as a question of grammar. The 
prosperity of a message (as of a jest) lies in the 
ear that bears it; the sender, to make himself 
immediately intelligible, ought to put himself 
sympathetically in the place of the recipient. 
My friend’s message seems to incidate that he 
was thinking more of his own movements than 
of wy attitude ; it was addressed to his own 
thought rather than to my feelings. Moreover, 
** come ” would bave expressed his meaning, even 
to himself, more completely than “ go” did. “Go,” 
as Mr. Warp virtually admits, requires supple- 
menting, ‘‘ He will go from where he is to-morrow, 
and so doing will arrive at, or come to your place.” 
The one word “ come” would have expressed all this. 
I am really not unaware that we cannot come to one 
place without going from another ; but where the fact 
of arrival is the main point, it is proper to use the 
word that denotes arrival. And in good English 
this is invariably done ; the otber form is a pecu- 
liarity of our northern speech. C. C. B. 


Mr. Warp will not need to be reminded of 
Browning’s :— 
To that pulee’s magnifice 
t nt com -g0. 
The 
Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 
Hastings. 


Tracve (8" §. ii. 161, 230, 350, 498).—Mr. J. 
Hoorsx says that I derived Teague from Montague. 
I bave not the number referred to in reach. It is 
at the binder’s. I am very shy of philology, and 
I hardly think I can have ever intended to make 
this effort. I cannot recallsuch an opinion. Pro- 
bably what I meant was that the name Montague 
is corrupted in Ireland by the Irish to Teague in 
some cases. This is the case, and an ordinary in- 
stance of substituting a word they are familiar 
with for one like in sound or appearance that they 
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do not know. Teague is an ancient Irish name 
(more often Tige), and will be found in the ‘ Annals 
of the Four Masters’ and other historical works. 
H. C. Harr. 
P.S.—I certainly did not say Mr. Matheson’s 
per _— in the Ulster Journal of Archeo- 
ion. t was printed in Dublin in 1890. 


Oasts : Hosrerers (8 iii, 107, 134, 173, 
271; vi. 97).—As an addition to my note on this 
subject it may be interesting to add that in 1503 
** John Osteler, of Norwich, fishmonger, otherwise 
called John Patherton,” was buried in the church 
of the White Friars in that city (see J. Kirk- 
patrick’s ‘Religious Houses in Norwich,’ pp. 184-5). 


Arxwricut S. v, 308, 375, 497).—It may 
be well to note that the word ark (=chest or 
coffer), though it came to be widely used by our 
farmers and peasants, is really a Latin word, and 
therefore probably “‘came in with the Normans.” 
Horace writes (1 Sat.; i. 67), “Nommos con- 


templor in areca.” E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Ventnor. 


Jeumy=Sueer’s Heap (8 S. 345, 437).— 
Had not Mr. Feet asked for further information, 
I should write no more about this word. With 
regard to the meaning “ sheep's head,” I think that 
the popular etymology, as set forth in the alter- 
native term ‘‘sanguinary James,” is correct, 
though I cannot account for it. Animals are 
sometimes designated by names borrowed from 
human onomatology ; but this is perhaps the only 
example of such a name used to denote a parti- 
cular member of a icular animal. 

I will now consider other meanings of the word. 
An older name for the burglar’s implement appears 
from the glossary of cant words in Bailey’s ‘ Diction- 
ary to have been bess, betty (or bettee). I find 
aleo in the same repertory, “ Jenny, an Instrument 
to lift up a Grate, and whip any Thing out of a 
Shop-window "—the same instrument, no doubt, 
and equally lady-like in name; but there is a 
variant ginny which momentarily complicates the 
etymology, suggesting the gin of “engine.” As 
** Jenny” is commonly pronounced “‘ Jinny,” the 
spelling is of no importance. It seems reasonable, 
however, to treat the jemmy of later days as an 
alteration of jenny; mayhap the English cracks- 
man took the hint of sex-change from his French 
confrére, who wittily called the tool monseigneur. 
For more about betty see the ‘ N. E. D.’ 

_ Passing to another meaning, I note the following 
in Davies's ‘ Supplementary Glossary’: “ Jemmy, 
as an adjective=neat, smart. See L{atham], who 
adds that the word is used substantivally, but 


appears a quotation containing two examples of 
jemmy as a substantive, with the respective mean- 
ings of fop and walkivg-cane or switch. The word 
in the former of these senses occurs in an old b 
entitled ‘ Jacky and the Cow,’ and written, I think, 
by T. Dibdin. Jacky, Farmer Thrasher’s son, is 
sent apprentice to a barber in London, and returns 
home on a visit with manners and babiliments 
very different from those he took with him to town. 
This is how he bursts upon the old people :— 
His spencer he sported, his hat round he twirl’d, 
As, whistling a tune, be came bolt in ; 
And bedock’d and belopp’d, zounds ! he look’d all the world 
Like trimm d bantams or magpies « moulting. 
“ Oh dear ! ’tis oar Jacky ; come bring out the ale!” 
And dame fell a skipping around him, 
“ Our Jacky ! why, dang’t, he’s got never a tail ; 
Here, Roger, go take him and pound him !” 
“Tis the kick, I say, old un, so I brought it down, 
Wore by jemmies so neat and so spunky.” 
“ Ab, Jacky, thou went’st up a puppy to town, 
And now thou be’st come back a monkey ! ” 
These three stanzas, quoted memoriter, do not 
contain the point of the song, but I cannot quote 
more (though I know the whole song by heart) on 
account of space. This jemmy, however, seems 
not to be derived from James. As an adjective 
it appears sometimes as gim and jim, and is pro- 
bably identical with the northern jimp as we find 
it in the Cumberland poet Anderson’s song of 
* King Roger ’:— 
“ Ay, fadder !" cried out our lal Roger, 
“I wish I were nobbet a king ! 
I'd wear neyce wheyte cottinet stockins, 
And new gambaleery clean shoes, 
Wi’ jimp lively black fustin briches, 
And ev'ry feyne thing I cud choose.” 
F. Apams. 
80, Saltoun Road, Brixton, 8.W. 


Mr. Apams bas, I think, conclusively shown 
the error of Mr. Davies in assuming the reference 
to the savoury article of diet by Dickens to mean 
“baked potatoes.” These, as has already been 
pointed out, are more generally spoken of in vulgar 
parlance as “spuds” or “murphys.” No one 
appears to have noticed that the word is contained 
in Camden Hotten’s ‘Slang Dictionary.’ I find 
the word in the 1860 edition (the second); the 
first was published in 1859. Strange Mr. Davies 
should have overlooked this. This authority also 
gives us the synonyms (if I may venture to call 
them so), “Sanguinary James”=‘‘a raw sheep’s 
head,” and “ Bloody Jemmy”=‘‘an uncooked 
sheep’s head.” A less sanguinary appellation fora 
sheep’s bead is “ mountain-pecker.” C. P. H. 


Cuurce near THE Royat Excuance (8" §. v. 
407, 470 ; vi. 92).—Ifit is any satisfaction to Canon 


gives no example.” Mr. Davies is wrong ; he| Venasves, I may inform him be was not “alone” 
either did not notice, or did not heed, Latham’s | in his identification of the church inquired for by 
Mr. Picxrorp with St. Benet Fink. I, too, had 


direction, “See Jessamy,” under which word | 
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written an answer in the same terms, but refrained 
from burdening your columns with it on seeing 
Canon VENABLEs’s clear and explicit letter. Mr. 
Pickrorp has now described the site of St. Benet 
Fink so exactly as to leave no “ possible, probable 
shadow of doubt” whatever. I have a view of the 
church now before me. It stood, as he says, “at 
the corner of Threadneedle Street, on the left- 
hand side as you walked from Broad Street to 
Cornhill, and its site was on the Exchange flags, near 
[where is now] Mr. Peabody's statue.” I have in 
my jon the cutting from the Illustrated 
Ene News to which Mr. Pickrorp refers, and 
a copy of it is very much at bis service if he would 
signify, through you, his wish to have it. It 
begins, “ This church has just been taken down in 
the progress of the improvements consequent upon 
the re-edification of the Royal Exchange.” As to 
the church itself, it was a most unattractive 
structure, though built by Wren ; it is described 
more or less in all the histories of London, such as 
Maitland, Chamberlain, Hughson, Lambert, and 
so on. Godwin, in his ‘Churches of London,’ 
depreciates it much. By the by, I was once told 
by an old citizen that Mr. Benetfink, the head of 
the well-known vast ironmongery establishment in 
Cheapside, who is now dead, was so named by the 
parish authorities from having been found deserted 
on the steps of this church ; and that, having been 
apprenticed by the guardians, he rose, through his 
own exertions, to the high position he ultimately 
occupied. Is this true? If so, it was very much 
to Mr. Benetfink’s credit; but I would not re- 
vive the story had I not been further told that the 
old gentleman himself rather gloried in his humble 
origin. R. Cuarx. 
Walthamstow. 


In 1839 the old Exchange had been burnt, bat 
no new one designed till late in that year. I well 
remember two cburches of Wren, on opposite sides 
of Threadneedle Street, called St. net-finke 
and Sx. Bartholomew by the Exchange. The 
latter must have been the nearer, and was on the 
south side, covering the present site of the Pea- 
body statue. The other was on the north side, 
and, with its churchyard, furnished the site for 
No. 52, which seems now perhaps the handsomest 
house-front in London. E. L. G. 


oF Quotations WantepD vi. 
49).— 

When danger ’s rife, &c. 

This is a variation of “ God and the doctor,” on which 
see iv. 499; v. 62, 469, 527; 7" 8. i. 300. Both 
comparisons are stated in Gosson’s ‘Schoole of Abuse,’ 
1579 (Arber, p. 49): “The patient feeds his phisition 
with gold in time of sicknesse, and when he is wel, 
scarcely affoords him a cup of water, Some there are 
that make gods of soldiers in open warrs, and trusse 
them vp like dogs in the time of peace.” w.ck 


Miscellancous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 

Child Marriages, Divorces, and Ratifications, dic, in the 
Diocese of Chester, a.p, 1562-6. Edited by F. J. Fur- 
nivall for the Early English Text Society. (Kegan 
Paul & Co.) 

THE subject of early marriages has been more than once 

discussed in ‘ N. & Q.,’ and has attracted much attention. 

Mr, J. P. Earwaker has done much to spread and popu- 

larize knowledge concerning these curious contracts or 

troth-plights, With customary and characteristic energy, 

Dr. Furnivall bas taken up the subject, the result of bis 

labours appearing in the goodly and very interesting 

volume now before us, which constitutes No, 108 of the 
original series of the Early English Text Society. The 
work does not confine itself to child marriages and the 
divorces by which they were frequently and naturally fol- 
lowed, It deals with adulteries, affiliations, wills, clandes- 

tine marriages, and other matters, and furnishes thus a 

singularly animated picture of England at the period of 

Shakespeare's birth. Ofall the subjects dealt with, child 

marriages are the most interesting and extraordinary. 

We can scarcely conceive any motive strong enough to 

induce our »ncestors to take to church, hold in their 

arms, and wed a tot of two to three years of age, incapable 
of repeating the words of the ceremony, or even, in sub- 
sequent days, of recalling that she took part in it, or the 

riest holding back the boy who refused to say any more 
essons, and wanted to goand play. Judging from the ex- 
amples Dr. Furnival! has collected, the practice of child 
marriages must have been much more common than was 
generally believed. The motives seem to have been 
always mercenary, the least shameless being those in 
which it was sought to obtain some form of assured 
protection for the child. Not seldom it was, however, 
that the father might obtain some pecuniary reiief, and 
for the sake of this he would drive the girl to church 
with his walking-stick. Astonishingly naive are many 
of the proceedings described. We hear, thus, of one young 
gentleman of ten, after his marriage, refusing his supper, 
and crying to go home, but compelled to share the couch 
of bis etill more tender companion. In anotber case two 
elder sisters separate during the night the bridegroom 
from the bride. These buffooneries—they can scarcely 
be otherwise described—were not universally carried to 
such an extent. The children went to school or to 
labour, and if when they arrived at maturity they refused 
to fulfil the contract, and had had no intimate access to 
one another, a divorce was without difficulty obtained. 

Not seldom this enforced relationship led to a very hearty 

aversion, There seem to have been cases, however, in 

which the result was successful. it is difficult to believe 
how naive are many of the descriptions, and how quaint 

tacts come out in evidence, They are not, however, az a 

rule, suited to our columns, and the book itself belongs 

to the class of Kpurrddia. It is none the less a mine of 
information, inva'uable to students of all classes, The 

very writer of fiction will find “human documents” im 

abundance to his hand, Dr, Furnivall bas done his work 

zealously and well, and his forewords supply a complete 
digest of what follows. His jokes at Cheshire antiquaries 
are characteristic: He urges that one should be slain to 
encourage the others to be less neglectful of their county 
documents. Agnuinst this we have nothing to urge. We 
see with regret, however, that Dr. Furnivall introduces 
fiercely controversial matter into a book which forms 
pe of a series intended for scholars. Nothing can well 

more damaging than this to the interest of the society. 

The book itself deserves, and will receive a warm 

welcome, 
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Charles 111. of Naples and Urban VI. Also Cecco 
d@’ Ascoli, Poet, Astrologer, Physician, Two Historical 
Essays. By St. Clair Baddeley. (Heinemann.) 

WHETHER we agree with Mr. Baddeley's conclusions or 

not, we always find his pages amusing reading. The 

mediseval history of Italy is very puzzling to an English- 
man. In England, France,and toa less extent in Spain, 
and even in Germany, there is a centre around which it 
is possible to arranye our ideas. In Italy it was not so. 

The Papacy was the dominant spiritual power; but it 

was not, except when an energetic and powerful 


of weeks was kept at the end of seven weeks, and a sab- 
batical year was a week of years, whilst a jubile took 
lace at the end of seven of these. But those who are 
nterested in the subject had better peruse thie brochure 
for themselves; they will at least find matter for thought. 

| We may, however, just refer to the fact, as the author 
| alludes to the period of Halley’s comet (about seventy- 
| six years, equal to one of bis eacred weeks) that that 
| period is liable to be altsred by perturbation, and some 
| of his other epochs may be altered by perturbations of 
another kind. He will find it difficult to prove that the 


Pope ruled, the centre of gravity for political life. | appearances of the comet were always accompanied by 
Hence has arisen a confusion which none but specialists earthquakes, 
can make clear, Mr. Baddeley must jon us for eay- | 
ing that, though he is deeply read in Italian chronicles, | A History of Germany in the Middle Ages, By E. F. 
he does not fully grasp the meaning of the events of | Henderson, (Bell & Sons.) 
which he treats. The Italian chronicles are more diffi- | IT takes a full man, as every one knows, to write a small 
cult to deal with than those of any other country in | book on a great subject. The author, therefore, bespeaks 
Europe. Many of them are mere party pamphlets in the | our favourable judgment when he lays it down as an 
guise of ie. axiom of his belief that no one should attempt to write 
Urban VI. fell far short of being a hero ; but we donot | a popular history who is not thoroughly at home in the 
think Mr. Baddeley does him justice, It was necessary | primal historical sources. And Mr. Henderson, we 
for the welfare of Europe that the sojourn of the Popes | willingly admit, comes to his task well equipped. 
at Avignon should be put an end to. The Pope’s removal | Having cleared the ground and laid his foundations in 
to Rome was the real cause of the great echism which is a wide preliminary study of his subject, which has 
one of the most perplexing events in Christian history. | already borne fruit in his volume ‘Select Historical 


We eee Mr. Baddeley at his best when treating of Cecco | Documents of the Middle Ages,’ he now proceeds to erect 


d’Aecoli. He was one of those men of whom we encounter 
so many between the twelfth century and the sixteenth, 
who had a most praiseworthy craving for extending the 
boundaries of the field of knowledge, but who were misled 
by the phantom lights of astrology and magic. It is to 
be deplored that both the Church and the State looked 
with suspicion on these men. Foretelling future events by 
the stars was not a mere harmless craze, as it is in our 
time, but too often a dangerous political engine. In 
England we have had several Acts of Parliament con- 
demning pretended prophecies. These things were, no 
doubt, far more harmful in Italy, where war was always 
in the air. 

We are not clear as to what was the kind of magic for 
which Cecco d’Ascoli suffered. Probably it was for 
invoking evil spirits and compelling them to do his 
bidding ; but bow even Inquisitors could get evidence of 
such things is a mystery we do not pretend to fathom. 


The Scientific Chronology of the World in its Relation to 
the Advent of Christ, (Privately printed.) 

Tux author informs us that his object is “ to demonstrate 

that all the events of history, and consequently of religion 

in its historical aspect, are evolved in succession, and in 

a chain of causes and effects, according to the operation 


his edifice, and the result is this sound and thorough piece 
of work. His strength lies in a constant appeal to the 
oldest authorities and to the most recent—to the one for 
his facts, to the other for his conclusions and critical 
judgments. The book is too full of matter and too con- 
densed to make easy reading ; but it wil! prove invaluable 
as a handbook of reference for a dark period of history, 
and one that may be trusted for the laborious accurac 
and conscientious care with which it has been compil 
It would be still more useful if the publishers had not 
ied us an index. Mr, Henderson lets himself drop 
into a colloquial Americanism which a sedate historian 
should avoi Pope John XII, he says, “lived like a 
and sn impure and unchaste one at that” 
P. 


Hotices to Corresyoudents, 
We must call special attention to the following notices: 
On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 
WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 
To secure insertion of communications correspondents 


of a law; that is to say, that the great events of history | 
which mark the eras in its progress towards a consum- | 
mation are evolved in regularly recurring periods of | 
time.” Chronology is the anatomy of history, and if it | 
can be treated in this way, a vast deal of trouble will be | 
saved to its students, not to mention the certainty of the | 
conclusions thus made attainable in distant periods, 
The year of the Motonic Cycle is still called the Golden 
Number, although the story has long been discredited 
that the Athenians showed their sense of the value of 
Meton's discovery by ordering the number of his cycle 
to be engraved in gold ona public place. But golden, 
indeed, would this cycle be if, as our present author | 
affirms, it and multiples formed from it were the founda- | 
tions whence could be deduced all the important epochs 


in the world’s history. Four of these periods, it seems, 
(forming the well-known Calippic period) are a week, 
and sixteen a month, in eacred chronology. But thata 
week in Jewish reckoning is formed of seven lower 
periods is, we apprehend, not open to doubt. 


must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate,” 

Contributors will oblige by addressing proofs to Mr. 
Slate, Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

Ropeat Ferovson (“Rotten Row’’).—See 1* 8, i. 
441; ii. 235; v. 40, 160; 8. iv. 358; ix, 2138, 
361, 443; xis. 423, 509, 


NOTICE. 
Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ "’—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream's Buildings. Chancery Lane, E.C. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
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JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 


THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND 


This Day's ATHEN AZ UM contains Articles on The ATHENAZUM for August 11 contains Artic'es on 

SHELLEY'S VISITS to FRANCE and SWITZERLAND. CREIGHTON on the POPES and the REFORMATION. 
COLONIAL STATE PAPERS. The LITERARY ASSOCIATIONS of the ENGLISH LAKES. 
HEY WOOD'S SPIDER and the FLY. BARBER on BRITISH FAMILY NAMES. 
‘TAINE on the MODERN REGIME. TWO VOLUMES of ESSAYS. 
NEW NUV My to a | A CALENDAR of BENGAL RECORDS. 

Genius m's Progress; Hills; | NEW NOVELS—Hoist In a Cinque Port; Clove 

With the Help of the Angels. Pink; The Dencing ; Woman— Mystery W illiam Blaek- 
BOOKS of TRAVEL. lock, ‘Journalist rinning a Wife My Le Lys Rouge; 


Fils de Chouan. 


JCATIONAL LITERATURE. 
£DUCAT BOOKS on IRELAND. 


‘TRANSLATIONS of FOREIGN NOVELS. E 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. SCHOOL- BOOKS. 
GRAND SERJEANTY —LECONTE DE LISLE’S JUVENILIA and | THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE 

POSTHUMOUS WORKS—The LANCASHIRE RECORD SOCIETY | BOOKS on MOUNTAINEERING. 

—MRS. BARRETT BROWNING’S PARENTAGE—MR. COLLET | CONTINENTAL HISTORY, 

SANDARS—HISTOKICAL MSS. COMMISSION—ROGER BACON | OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

and the ‘SECRETA SECRETORUM '—MILTON and RANDOLPH | ye RICENTENARY FESTIVAL at HALLE—A BIBLIOGRAPHY of 


— AN ACTOR'S DUEL.’ the WRITINGS of ROBERT BROWNING—A PSEUDO-GUTHIC 
Aiso— INSCRIPTION—MILTON and RANDOLPH—NOTES from PARIS. 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENC 4 of Variation; Library Table; Geo- | LITERARY GOSSIP. 
graph: SCIENCE = Address to the Briti ssocia! Che- 
FINE ARTS — The Great of Constantinople; Elementary mical Meeting ; Gossip. ish tion ; 
Manuals; The Archwological Societies ; Rembrandt's Etchings ; FINE pee Arch of the E in England; Library 
Gossip. Table; The British A at Manch 
MUSIC—Recent Publications ; New Pianoforte Music ; Gossip. Gossip 
DRAMA — Adams's Tiberius; Library Table; Sir John Vanbrugh; | MUSIC—Letters of Franz Liszt ; The Bayreuth Festival ; Gossip. 
Another New Fact about Marlowe , Dramatic Portrait Exhibition ; DRAMA-—Lyly’s ‘Endymion '; Gossip. 
Gossip. 


} The ATHEN ALUM for July 28 contains Articles on 
y | LADY DUFFERIN’S SONGS and POEMS. 
The ATHENEUM for August 1 contains Articles on | The ROYALIST COMPOSITION PAPERS. 
SOCIETY IN CHINA. | WALTON and EARLIER WRITERS on FISHING. 
BURROWS. PINKERTON'S ADRIATICA. 


WILLIAM HENRY WIDGERY. 
GAIRDNER on the REIGN of HENRY VIII. The GOSPEL of ST. PETER. 


ef Life, A Sunless DICEY on BULGARIA. 
roublesome Game NEW NOVELS—Aaron the Jew; The of Killogue; Phil 
Heart ; Gladdie’s Sweetheart , Keith Kavanagh ; Lourdes. Hathaway's Failures; A Vagabond in A The Mystery of the 
SIR ‘THOMAS MUNRO. SS: Dare; Dick Writer; The Scorpion; A 
Sonsul's 


The LIIERATURE of FOLK-LORE. 
PHILOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


GENEALOGICAL L TTERA: TURE. 
| LITURGICAL LITERATURE—BIBLIOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE. 


FRENCH MEMOIRS. | OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. | LECONTE DE LISLE, Poems by Edmund Gosse and Theodore Watts— 
‘The DYMOKES of SCRIVELSBY—MRS. BROWNING'S PARENTAGE | A PSEUDO-GOTHIC FORMULA—SCRIVELSBY—LECONTE DE 
—A PSEUDO-GOTHIC INSCRIPTION—MR. WALTER PATER— | LISLE: Scenes of his Youth—The HOWEL WILLS LIBRARY— 
A COMPLAINT, possibly by CHAUCER. An INTERLEAVED COPY of THOMSON’S ‘ SEASONS.’ 
= ALso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE—The Tower Bridge; Library Table Astronomical Publica- | SC1ENCE—Drwmmond a= Ascent of Man; Library Table; Astro- 
ane; FINE ARTS—Periodicals; Th 
FINE Letters to. College Friend: Library Table: | "Shrewsbury Cambrian 
oyal rehwolog' ul ; Second Ogan 
Archa Manchester; New Prints; The Etch- tales Inseribed Stone at Lewannick , 
ings of Rembrandt P. MUSIC—The Week ; New Publications; New Organ M ‘*hester 
MUSIC—The Week ; Chester Musical Festival ; Gossip. Musical Festival; Gossip am 6 


DRAMA—The Week ; Lyly’s ‘Endymion’; Gossip. DRAMA—Editions of Shakspeare ; Gossip. 


The ATHENZUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 


JOHN C, FRANCIS, Athenwum Office, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, 1.C 
Or of all Newsagents 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. [8™8. VI. Ava. 18, "94. 


CLARENDON PRESS LIST. 


Just published, 2 vols. 4to. paper boards, linen back, 37. 3s. 
THE COLLECTED MATHEMATICAL PAPERS OF HENRY JOHN 
STEPHEN SMITH, M.A., F.R.S., 
Late Savilian Professor of Geometry in the University of Oxford. 
Edited, with a Memoir, by J. W. L. GLAISHER, Se.D., F.R.S., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
With a Portrait. 


‘*Not only mathematicians, but all who were privileged to know the late Professor Henry Smith, 
and all who can appreciate a rare and remarkable mind, will welcome these two imposing volumes...... 
They contain certain introductory notices of high interest.” —TZimes. 


Just published, demy 8vo, cloth, 2ls, 
THE HISTORY OF SICILY FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES. 
By EDWARD A. FREEMAN, M.A., Hon, D.C.L., LL.D., 
Late Regius Professor of Modern History, Fellow of Oriel College, &c. 
VOLUME IV. 

FROM the TYRANNY of DIONYSIOS to the DEATH of AGATHOKLES. 
Edited from Posthumous MSS., with Supplements and Notes, by ARTHUR J. EVANS, M.A, 
Keeper of the Ashmolean Museum, &c. With Maps and Numismatic Plate. 

Also published, Vols. I. and II., 42s.; Vol. IIT, 24s, 
“ Freeman's ‘Sicily’ is a considerable book, and this volume, fragmentary as it is, is not the least 

considerable part of it."—TZimes, 

Immediately, demy Svo. buckram, 8s. 6d, net. 


MODES OF ANCIENT GREEK MUSIC. 


By D. B. MONRO, M.A., 
Provost of Oriel College, Hon. Doc. of Letters in the University of Dublin, 


Just published, in 2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 15s. 
CO-OPERATIVE PRODUCTION. By Benjamin Jones. With a Preface 
by the Right Hon. A. H. DYKE ACLAND, M.P., Vice-President of the Committee of Council on 
Education. 


ANECDOTA OXONIENSIA.—MEDIZVAL AND MODERN SERIES. 
Nearly ready, Part VI. crown 4to. paper covers, 
The ELUCIDARIUM and other TRACTS in WELSH, from LLYVIR 
AGKYR LLANDEWIVREVI, a.p. 1346. (Jesus College MS. 119.) Edited by J. MORRIS 
JONES, M.A.,and JOHN RHYS, M.A. With a Facsimile. 


Nearly ready, Part VIII. crown 4to. paper covers, 7s. 6d. 


HIBERNICA MINORA. Being a Fragment of an Old Irish Treatise on 
the Psalter. With Translation, Notes, and Glossary, and an Appendix containing Extracts 
hitherto Unpublished from MS. Rawlinson B 512, in the Bodleian Library. Edited by KUNO 
MEYER. With a Facsimile. 


London: HENRY FROWDE, Clarendon Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. 


Printed by JOHN C FRANCIS. Athenwum Press. Bream 's-buildings. Chancery-iane, E.C.; and Published by the said 
JOHN C. FRANCIS at Bream's-buildings, Chancery-iane, BE.C.—Saturaay, August 18, 1804 
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